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The Experimental College 


By GLENN FRANK 


A Presentation of the Procedures of the Much-Discussed Experimental 
College at the University of Wisconsin 


ITH the opening of the 
academic year of 1930-31, 
the Experimental College 


will begin its fourth year at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In the three 
years of its activity, it has, in my judg- 
ment, produced distinctive educational 
results in the students who have sub- 
jected themselves to its disciplines. 
There have been wide and vivid dif- 
ferences of opinion respecting the 
theories and methods that inform its 
curriculum and teaching procedures. 
Educators, on and off the Wisconsin 
campus, are divided over its policies. 
But however widely educators differ 
about its theories and methods, two 
classes of persons have been almost 
uniformly enthusiastic about its re- 
sults—the students who have studied 
in it and their parents. And it does 
not seem to me too heretical to assume 
that the man who wears a shoe should 
_ something about its utility and 

t. 

The Experimental College is but 
one aspect of Wisconsin’s sustained re- 
examination and readjustment of its 
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traditional procedures in the interest 
of greater educational effectiveness. 
The Experimental College was cre- 
ated three years ago, not as a per- 
manent unit of the University, but as 
a temporary segregation of a number 
of students and teachers to whom the 
utmost freedom was accorded to try 
to find improved correlations of cur- 
ricular materials and improved meth- 
ods of instruction for Freshmen and 
Sophomores. The fact that the Col- 
lege was created as a temporary ex- 
perimental unit has given rise to re- 
peated misunderstanding and periodic 
press rumors of its discontinuance. 
The setting up and the setting aside 
of experiments, so common in indus- 
try, seems a difficult idea for the press 
to grasp in connection with a uni- 
versity. I hope that this definite 
announcement of the work of the Ex- 
perimental College for the coming 
year will suffice to lay the rumor of 
its discontinuance for at least twelve 
months. 

The procedures of the Experimen- 
tal College have been elaborated in 
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the interest of three major objectives, 
all of which seem to me imperative if 
we are to realize a maximum of real- 
ity in liberal education. The first of 
these objectives is the greater inte- 
gration of the materials to be studied 
in the freshman and sophomore years. 
This is the problem of the curriculum. 
To date, experimentation has been 
largely confined to the materials out- 
side the sciences and the languages. 
Students in the Experimental College 
have been free to enroll in science and 
language classes outside the experi- 
mental unit. We have deliberately 
effected an extreme integration of the 
materials to be studied, substituting 
for the study of a wide range of 
separate subjects the study of two 
contrasted civilizations—the civiliza- 
tion of Athens during the fifth cen- 
tury and the civilization of modern 
America. In the end, it may be found 
that, for practical purposes of teaching 
in a large college with a fairly rapid 
turnover of instructional staff, this 
integration should be less extreme. 
But of the soundness of the principle 
I do not have even the suggestion of 
doubt. For purposes of technical 
scholarship the extreme “subjectiz- 
ing” of material is helpful; for pur- 
poses of liberal education it is, in my 
judgment, harmful. The educational 
success of even the extreme integra- 
tion of the curriculum of the Experi- 
mental College, as far as the students 
in this particular venture are con- 
cerned, is, in my judgment, clear be- 
yond question. 

In realizing the second purpose, the 
greater informalization of the teach- 
ing procedure, we have deliberately 
broken through the excessive mechan- 
ization of instruction into which all 
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American universities have been 
forced, at least for a transition period, 
by the unprecedented flood of stu- 
dents in the last twenty-five years. 
We have put the study and teaching 
procedures of the Experimental Col- 
lege on the basis of a free and in- 
formal contact between mature and 
immature minds. There is nothing 
new about the study and teaching pro- 
cedures here employed. There has 
never been serious question that this 
simpler, more direct, and more per- 
sonal method of study and teaching is 
superior to the more formal methods 
of lecture, quiz sections, and so on. 
Most of our universities have de- 
creased the more personal methods 
and increased the more impersonal 
methods on the ground that the per- 
sonal methods were prohibitive in 
cost. That, of course, is a factor that 
must be faced. I am not convinced, 
however, that it is impossible so to 
reorganize the procedures of fresh- 
man and sophomore instruction that 
we can utilize a markedly more per- 
sonal form of instruction without 
loading the taxpayer with an unjusti- 
fied increase in expense. Certainly, 
if it is possible to organize a great 
university so that its students can have 
the benefit of a more personal sort of 
teacher-student contact that was the 
glory of the small college of an ear- 
lier day, we should not rest content 
until we have explored every possi- 
bility of arriving at such organization. 
I believe this is possible. 

In the third objective, greater so- 
cialization of the student, we have 
sought, in the Experimental College, 
to create working conditions and liv- 
ing arrangements that will make the 
student, not simply an isolated indi- 
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vidual attending classes, but a con- 
scious participant in a community of 
learning and living. We have felt 
that the conversation of college stu- 
dents in social rooms when the day is 
over is as much an index of the ef- 
fectiveness or ineffectiveness of a col- 
lege as the talk of the students in the 
classroom. It can be said that the 
intellectual life of the students of the 
Experimental College is not confined 
to the conferences between students 
and teachers. One cannot visit the 
social rooms of the College without a 
sense of contact with a living intellec- 
tual enterprise. 


HE essence of the enterprise 

does not lie in its success or fail- 
ure in creating a curriculum that 
might be taken over im toto by the 
College of Letters and Science at 
Wisconsin or by colleges elsewhere. 
Its essence lies in its dramatization of 
the three principles of integration, 
informalization, and socialization as 
imperative in the development of a 
genuinely effective liberal education. 
Its uniqueness lies in the fact that it 
faces the problem of the liberal-arts 
college without obligation to follow 
any established traditions, with which 
even the boldest innovator would 
compromise if experimentation had to 
be carried on in an old and large col- 
lege as a going concern. Its importance 
lies in the fact that it is building up 
a body of experience and data respect- 
ing the feasibility of the application 
of these principles of integration, in- 
formalization, and socialization to our 
higher education. 
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The faculty of the College of Let- 
ters and Science at Wisconsin had just 
adopted the recommendations of a 
special committee on the revision of 
the curriculum which go far in apply- 
ing the principles of integration and 
informalization. A series of “syn- 
thetic courses” are provided for fur- 
ther experimentation. Superior stu- 
dents may win exemption from 
routine regulations and enjoy a new 
freedom for independent work. The 
freshman and sophomore years are 
isolated from the upper years, a cer- 
tificate of Junior Graduate in Liberal 
Studies granted at the end of the 
sophomore year, and definite entrance 
requirements set up at the doorway 
of the junior year. The facilities of 
the University are opened to serious 
students who do not desire a degree 
if they agree to abstain from extra- 
curricular activities and student or- 
ganizations. Emphasis is shifted from 
the day book and ledger accumulation 
of grades and grade points to genuine 
achievement. Placement and general 
examinations of achievement are em- 
ployed with an intelligence and sweep 
that is gratifying. The control of the 
“major” is taken out of the hands of 
departments and lodged in the hands 
of divisions. 

It cannot be said that anything very 
new is being employed in Wisconsin’s 
venture in readjustment. The sig- 
nificance of the venture lies, it seems 
to me, in the fact that we are seeking 
to apply not isolated parts but the 
whole of the newer insights into the 
processes and procedures of liberal 
education. [Vol. I, No. 6] 
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The Haverford Plan 


By DEAN PUTNAM LOCKWOOD 


A Reorganization of the Collegiate Latin Curriculum That Brings New 
Values to an Old Liberal-Arts Course 


E Haverford Plan, evolved 

during the past twenty years by 

Dr. Richard M. Gummere’ 

and the writer, is a program for col- 
legiate Latin designed to meet pres- 
ent-day needs in the _liberal-arts 
course. Its aims are: to inculcate a 
reading knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage; to convey an understanding of 
Roman civilization; and to encourage 
the use in other fields of study, medie- 
val and modern, of original historical 
and literary materials composed in the 
only universal language the western 
world has ever successfully employed. 
The Plan is based on four principles: 


1. The strategic importance of the fresh- 
man year.—Freshman Latin should be 
at once a finishing course for those who 
can go no further and an orientation 
course for those who intend to continue 
the study of Latin for professional or 
scholarly ends. 

2. The principle of change of pace.—After 
the necessarily slow and intensive study 
of the elements of Latin in the secondary 
school, the beginning of the college 
course is the logical time to introduce a 
period of rapid and extensive study of 
language and literature. 

3. The principle of correlation with other 
subjects—Latin can and should occupy 
a unique position as an indispensable tool 
for historical research in the broadest 


* See Gummere, Richard M. “The Modern World 
and the Latin Classroom,” Nation, CVIII (January 4, 
1919), pp. 13-14. 


sense of the term in all the humanities, 

and would thus assume a place of lead- 

ership in opposition to the “water-tight 
compartment” tendency in our educa- 
tional system. 

4. The principle of elasticity —Upperclass- 
men—provided they are qualified to 
carry on the study of Latin—should be 
allowed to escape from set courses and 
to choose, under a tutorial system, auth- 
ors, periods, or topics which are corre- 
lated with their major field of scholarly 
interest or their future professional work.’ 


NDER the present organization 
the freshman course is a survey 
of the whole of classical Roman liter- 
ature, a “seeing-literature” course, 
analogous to the familiar type of 
freshman course in English literature. 
More specifically, the Haverford 
freshman course may be described as 
a study of the history of classical 
Roman literature with illustrative 
texts for reading in the original; or 
conversely, as the reading of authors 
in chronological sequence with a brief 
outline of the history of Roman liter- 
ature to hold them together. 
The first problem in such a course 
is what authors to read. We began 
with a list of the extant Roman auth- 


* Law, medicine, and theology are the professions 
most obviously concerned. Others may occasionally 
fall in line. I have had no incipient engineers under 
my tutelage, but with the example of President and 
Mrs. Hoover’s scholarly interest in Renaissance Latin 
works on engineering, who can tell? 
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ors of the first rank, none of whom 
could be ignored by the student of 
Roman literature: Plautus, Terence, 
Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Livy, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, 
Petronius, Martial, Pliny the Young- 
er, Tacitus, and Juvenal. This list 
includes, first, the Roman authors to 
whom modern criticism gives an un- 
disputed place among the greatest 
writers of all time, namely, Cicero, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, and Hor- 
ace; second, those who, though not 
themselves among the greatest, have 
exerted extraordinary influence on the 
literature of medieval and modern 
times, namely, Plautus, Terence, Ov- 
id, Seneca, Martial, and Juvenal;° 
third, those who, by being peculiarly 
human, dispel the impression that 
classical literature is too utterly formal 
and “high-brow,” namely, Petronius 
and Pliny, as well as the writers of 
comedy and satire, who have already 
been included on other grounds. 

To this last category would belong 
the historians, if history were what 
it once was—the edifying study of 
exempla of human character. We 
must accept the fact, however, that 
this is not a hero-worshipping Plut- 
arch-and-Gibbon-reading age; it is not 
an age of devotion to rhetoric. In 
fact, the ancient historians constitute 
a peculiar problem. They are at the 
present day the least fruitful field for 
general cultural reading by under- 
graduates. To be properly appreciated 
the historians demand rapid cover-to- 
cover reading. They must be read 


* These are the authors, along with Vergil and 
Horace, to whom the student is most frequently re- 
ferred in his study of English and other modern 
literatures. Even in our general survey we should 
keep in mind the principle of the correlation of Latin 
with other subjects. 
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through in as few sittings as possible, 
with the minimum of time out for 
food and sleep, if their real power and 
worth are to be apprehended. Lack 
of time and lack of skill make this im- 
possible for undergraduates, although, 
if anything of the sort is to be at- 
tempted, Caesar’s Gallic Wars offers 
the best opportunity. But Caesar has 
unfortunately been pre-empted by the 
secondary school. In reading the 
ancient historians, therefore, our only 
alternative is to select episodes or di- 
gressions which can be most easily 
detached from the narrative. 

Another drawback to the ancient 
historians is their increasing remote- 
ness from modern life, valuable 
though the knowledge of Roman po- 
litical history may be as a background 
for the appreciation of Roman litera- 
ture. But there is one notable excep- 
tion to the provinciality, so to speak, 
of the Roman historians. This is the 
Germania of Tacitus. Stragetically 
the Germania may perhaps be re- 
garded by the Latinist as the most 
important extant work of Roman lit- 
erature. Surely it is unique in bridg- 
ing the gap between the ancient and 
modern worlds. In the Germania, 
all unwittingly, Tacitus wrote of the 
future; here alone we have a Rom- 
an’s reactions to the Teutonic, to the 
Anglo-Saxon, to ourselves! In view, 
moreover, of the increasing attention 
given to the study of medieval history 
in our colleges, not only per se, but as 
a basis for all study of European his- 
tory, the Germania, the corner stone 
of that study, cannot be spared from 
any survey of Latin literature. It 
achieves more for the correlation of 
Latin with the rest of the college cur- 
riculum than any other material. 
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To return now to our original list 
of “indispensable” authors: extensive 
though it was, it had to be augmented 
by certain “indispensable” passages 
taken from less important authors— 
gems, so to speak, some unique and 
compelling, some merely representa- 
tive of their kind, some in lighter 
vein. We have included, therefore, 
vivid dramatic sketches from the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium; the inter- 
esting philosophical Preface of Sal- 
lust’s Catiline (not the Catiline itself, 
God wot); a few elegies of Tibul- 
lus and Propertius, than which no 
Latin verse is more simple and touch- 
ing, artificial though their atmosphere 
may be; and Seneca’s Pumpkini fica- 
tion of Claudius, the only piece of 
genuine fescennine humor preserved 
in Latin literature. 

Our roster of authors, thus com- 
pleted, was a formidable one: Plautus, 
Terence, Auctor ad Herennium, Cic- 
ero, Caesar, Lucretius, Catullus, Sal- 
lust, Livy, Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, Seneca, Petronius, 
Martial, Pliny, Tacitus, and Juvenal. 
A consideration of the relative empha- 
sis which we should attach to each, 
that is, the amount of time we should 
spend on each in the classroom, now 
became imperative. The time could 
not be divided evenly among twenty 
authors; a certain amount of compro- 
mise and adjustment was needed. 

Our first compromise was to omit 
from the reading-schedule those few 
authors or works on which intensive 
study had been concentrated during 
the preparatory-school course: Caesar, 
Cicero’s Ovations, and Vergil’s Ae- 
neid. Our next was to segregate those 
authors who because of their difficulty 
for Freshmen, must be passed over 
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with brief mention, although their 
significance in the history of Roman 
literature must be made clear. These 
authors were Lucretius, Seneca, Petro- 
nius, and Juvenal. In this group would 
belong Horace if difficulty were our 
only criterion; but Horace could not 
be spared, even though he demanded 
intensive study. As already explained, 
the time allotted to the few selections 
from Livy, Auctor ad Herennium, 
Sallust, Tibul!lus, and Propertius was 
brief. Brief mention was also ac- 
corded to Vergil, because, with the 
Aeneid eliminated, we needed to read 
only an eclogue or two; and to Mar- 
tial, because of his limited range of 
expression. 

Conversely, for practical reasons, 
we assigned more time to the read- 
ing of the easier authors, Plautus, 
Terence, Ovid, and Pliny, than was 
merited by their intrinsic value. This 
is a matter of no slight importance. 
It is well worth while to demonstrate 
that Latin does not have to be of in- 
human difficulty, and that when it 1s 
so, the reason is generally the pro- 
fundity or complexity of the subject- 
matter. Moreover, authors which 
are easy to read afford the best oppor- 
tunity for pursuing that rapid pace 
which has a distinct pedagogical value. 
A year of picture-puzzling with Hor- 
ace, verb-chasing with Cicero, and 
decoding with Tacitus would be too 
discouraging. 

Our reading, therefore, has been 
done mainly in the following authors: 
Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Catullus, 
Horace, Ovid, Pliny, and Tacitus. 
This does not mean that we have 
merely gone around Robin Hood’s 
barn and come back to the traditional 
reading course in a limited number 
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of authors (though eight authors is a 
respectable number and an improve- 
ment on the traditional four), for it 
must not be forgotten that the study 
of other authors and masterpieces, 
though brief, rounds out the picture 
of classical Roman literature as a 
whole and presents to the student an 
era of human civilization. 

Given the authors, we had next to 
select the passages for reading. Here 
the one criterion, with very few ex- 
ceptions, has been ease of translation, 
that is, ease of comprehension. There 
isan abundance of material available 
which is characteristic of the Roman 
temper and of the best qualities of 
Roman literature, without being be- 
fogged for the lay mind by unreason- 
ably dificult syntax, obscure or un- 
usual vocabulary, or subject-matter 
which for the modern student requires 
lengthy and erudite historical com- 
ment. Erudition for its own sake 1s 
the pitfall of the classicist. It should 
be kept at the furthest remove from 
Freshmen. To be an encyclopedia of 
learned allusion, mythological, liter- 
ary, or historical, is gratifying, but 
there are other things that are more 
essential and should take precedence 
with Freshmen. 

Further to facilitate the reading of 
these selections and to increase the 
rapidity of the pace, two methods 
have been employed, abridgement of 
texts and helpful annotation. By 
abridgement certain compositions— 
plays, prose essays, narrative verse, 
satire—can be brought within the 
scope of the survey course without the 
loss of their or ganic unity of plot or 
structure. One is not entirely de- 


pendent on excerpts, which, if exclu- 
sively used, become superficial and 
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jerky. I may even add, without 
wishing to be presumptuous, that some 
works are vastly improved, for the 
modern reader at least, by abridge- 
ment. As for annotation, notes on 
the selected passages have been de- 
signed for one end and for no other— 
to facilitate with the utmost economy 
of means the student’s understanding 
of what he reads. Gratuitous infor- 
mation, superfluous erudition, and re- 
mote cross-references are taboo. 

In accordance with all these prin- 
ciples and methods, the following 
course of reading has been laid out for 
thirty weeks: 


First Term ee SS 
Plautus, one comedy, abridged to 600 lines 7 
Terence, one comedy, abridged to 600 lines 7 
Auctor ad Herennium, extracts 2 
Cicero, selected Letters and extracts from 
philosophical Essays... PEe Ghete ie e ee 
Lucretius, abbreviated extracts ; 2 
Catullus, selected poems esi 10 
41 
Second Term 
Sallust, one extract. . Se et sao aa 
Livy, a tale from Book I ere 1 
Vergil, ar cclogue . ; eee 
Horace, selected Odes and abridged extracts 
from Satires and Epistles 12 
Elegiac poets (Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid), 
abridged extracts ‘ 6 
Seneca, selected Letters and abridged Apocolo- 
cyntosts —s 
Petronius, one extract re eee 
Martial, selected Epigrams............... 1 
Tacitus, Germania, abridged 5 
Pliny the Younger, selected Lefters 8 
Juvenal, abridged extracts F 2 
41 


The remaining four hours in each 
term, properly distributed, are de- 
voted to the history of Roman litera- 
ture, with stress on its evolution, 


period by period. 


N the Haverford Plan the sopho- 
more course is a continuation of the 
freshman. It is a second orientation 
course, a rapid survey of European 
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Latin literature, Christian and medie- 
val, with a brief taste of the Renais- 
sance as far as Erasmus. The prin- 
ciple of the correlation of Latin with 
other subjects now comes to the fore, 
too, though not yet narrowed down to 
the individual’s special interests. 

This raises the most important 
problem of the present day in regard 
to the place of Latin in the college. 
What are the boundaries of that field 
of learning known in our academic in- 
stitutions as Latin? There are two 
conceptions: the first, which has long 
been the traditional view, is the fruit 
of the Renaissance, namely, that Latin 
and Greek denote the classics, and that 
the non-classical does not belong in a 
department of Latin in the academic 
use of the term; the second is that 
Latin is in the same category with 
other languages and literatures which 
form part of the liberal-arts course, 
and that it is a continuous whole, all 
periods of which deserve a place in 
the curriculum. I believe that the 
first of these conceptions of Latin has 
had its day, and that the needs of the 
times point toward the second. 

One thing is sure: medieval and 
modern Latin are actually beginning 
to work their way into the curriculum. 
Perhaps, also, it is a mere matter of 
administrative detail whether instruc- 
tion in medieval Latin be segregated 
in a department of its own or tacked 
onto medieval history, or romance 
philology, or comparative literature. 
I submit, however, that these afhli- 
ations are mere makeshifts, and that 
logically medieval and modern Latin 
belong within the province of a Latin 
department. Surely the range and 


variety of material taught by a de- 
partment of Latin language and liter- 
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ature in the widest sense of the term 
would not be so great as that taught 
by a department of English. The 
demand for instruction in medieval 
Latin has shown itself first and fore- 
most in the graduate school.  Post- 
graduate research is, of course, not an 
end in itself, but it is an index; and 
what scholars will make use of pro- 
fessionally, undergraduates may profit 
by in a cultural way. Moreover the 
undergraduate curriculum is_ inevit- 
ably more rigid and bound by long 
tradition, and it is badly congested. 
Changes, therefore, must come slow- 
ly, and it is proper sometimes that 
graduate instruction should point the 
way. It is time for undergraduate 
faculties to heed the call. 

It will be far better for medieval 
Latin if it is taught by Latinists than 
if it is left as a side line for historians 
and modern philologists. Post-clas- 
sical Latin cannot stand by itself with- 
out the classical. The literary Latin 
of all periods is based fundamentally 
on the classical, and even the non- 
literary is an outgrowth of the liter- 
ary. In every age classical Latin has 
played a part, generally the major 
part, in the training of writers of con- 
temporary Latin. Pedagogically clas- 
sical Latin is, and always has been, 
more important than any other; but 
strategically, in the present-day situa- 
tion in our colleges, medieval Latin 
is more important than classical. Its 
establishment in good and regular 
standing as a member of the Latin 
family will achieve more far-reaching 
results than anything else. 

Henry Adams introduced the teach- 
ing of medieval culture into America. 
Think of the development of medie- 
val studies since his day, and of the 
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THE HAVERFORD PLAN 


ever wider extension of the peda- 
gogical use of original sources! There 
are many important fields of scholar- 
ship, literary, historical, linguistic, 
and philosophical, in which a greater 
use of original Latin source material 
would mark a distinct advance. To 
enter into this rich auxiliary field of 
instruction is the opportunity now 
open to Latin departments in our col- 
leges and universities. Nor will they 
have to give up their instruction in 
the basic classical field; this affords 
an additional opportunity for in- 
creased service. 

In the Haverford Plan, as I have 
said, the work of the sophomore year 
is a survey of European Latin liter- 
ature, continuing the extensive read- 
ing of the freshman year and preserv- 
ing the orientation principle. Those 
whose study of Latin comes to an 
end at the close of the sophomore 
year carry away a conviction of the 
larger place of Latin in European 
civilization. In short, the freshman 
and sophomore years form one course 
which gives the student a bird’s-eye 
view, first, of classical Latin, then, of 
medieval and modern. The two 
years combined round out the first or 
general phase of Latin study, the 
learning of the language and the in- 
troduction to the literature. On the 
other hand, those who take but one 
year reach the logical climax of the 
classical course which links school and 
college.* 

As for details, the course in Euro- 
pean Latin literature lacks the pre- 
cision and certainty of relative values 
which attaches to the traditional study 
of classical Latin. The pedagogical 


4 . ° . 

Even in the one-year Latin course, medieval 
authors may be included in the last quarter of the 
freshman year. 
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experience of centuries has been con- 
centrated on classical Latin; medieval 
Latin is pedagogically almost terra 
incognita. Perhaps medieval Latin, 
with its greater extent and variety, 
will never be so precisely mapped out 
for the schoolroom as classical. But 
this is not entirely to be regretted. 
The teaching of classical Latin tends 
inevitably to be dogmatic and cut-and- 
dried; at least, perils lie that way. 
Medieval Latin, however, may appro- 
priately be made something of an ad- 
venture. It is salutary to have a 
slight element of uncertainty in the 
material studied, and to lack authori- 
ties for the formal ex cathedra settling 
of every minute problem. The peda- 
gogical material of medieval Latin 
needs refining, but not overrefining. 

The Haverford sophomore course, 
the survey of European Latin litera- 
ture, consists of the reading of char- 
acteristic selections from the Vulgate, 
the Fathers, and the welcome new 
anthologies of selections from medie- 
val and modern Latin.’ It has varied 
so much from year to year in the ac- 
tual selections read that no precise 
outline of its content can be given. 
But valuable experience is being 
gained, and ultimately we shall know 
more about the choice of material for 
the undergraduate study of medieval 
and modern Latin. 


FTER two years of rapid reading 

the student is ready for inten- 

sive work again. If he is preparing to 
be a Latinist, he resumes his original 


5C H. Beeson, Primer of Medieval Latin; 
K. P. Harrington, Alediaeval Latin; C. U. Clark, 
Medieval and Late Latin Selections; §. Gaselee, An- 
thology of Medieval Latin, all published in 1925; 
The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, 1928; 
and F. A. Gragg, Latin Writings of the Italian Hu- 
manists, 1927. 
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pace and concentrates on the thorough 
reading of classical masterpieces, una- 
bridged; if his field of major interest 
is in modern languages or history or 
philosophy, he follows a course of 
reading and study planned to meet his 
special needs. Conducted by means 
of weekly conferences with individuals 
or small groups, this quasi-tutorial 
work has been of the utmost variety. 
Sometimes oral work has been the 
order of the day, sometimes careful 
written translations or outlines or re- 
ports. Authors of every period have 
been read; Roman law has been stead- 
ily elected; occasionally premedical 
students have delved into Celsus and 
future architects into Vitruvius. Vul- 
gar Latin, Roman constitutional his- 
tory, philosophy of all periods, from 
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Lucretius to Spinoza, theology, med}- 
eval chronicles, and modern Latin 
verse are among the many subjects 
that have been pursued. The con- 
tacts with other res Aumaniores are 
endless. As for the instructor jn 
Latin, it is surprising how many ven- 
tures he can make into the unknown 
and how stimulating they prove to be. 
Most interesting of all is the experi- 
ence, not rare or unusual, of having 
a student tell you exactly what he 
wants to do and why and how. He 
may anticipate your choicest peda- 
gogical ideas and methods. And yet, 
not only in the junior and senior 
years of our colleges, but even in our 
graduate schools, we still herd stu- 
dents into a limited number of hard- 
and-fast courses! [Vol. I, No. 6] 
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Advising College Students 


By J. B. JOHNSTON 


’ 


a ae eee ee (hare ean ie etait a eS er ae Fe 
Aadvisi“g Freshmen befo. e and after Entrance to the University of Minne- 


sota through Information Obtained from Their College-A ptitude Ratings 


HE colleges are overcrowded: 

in spite of the fact that many 

students are unfitted to do col- 
lege work, and others are lacking in 
serious purpose. There are’many fail- 
ures, many withdrawals, and much in- 
attention and waste of time. Those 
who fail lose their time and money 
and are discouraged. The presence of 
many incompetent students lowers the 
standards of work, crowds classes, uses 
up equipment and facilities that should 
be available for capable students, and 
in many ways lowers the efficiency of 
the college. Beyond wringing our 
hands, is there anything we can do 
about it? 

Public opinion in the state of Min- 
nesota and legislative enactment in 
some other states require that the 
state university be open to all grad- 
uates of accredited high schools. Many 
students graduate from high schools 
who are unable to go on into the 
higher work of college. Those who 
stand in the lowest quartile of their 
high-school classes have about one 
chance in fifty of satisfactorily carry- 
ing freshman work in college, while 
about one in eight of those who come 
from the lower half of their graduat- 
ing classes do satisfactory work. Until 
recently nearly as many boys came to 
us from the lower half—and even 
from the lowest deciles—of the high- 
school classes as from the higher dec- 


iles. Of the girls a larger proportion 
came from the higher levels of schol- 
arship, but even among them the 
selection is much less marked than it 
should be. Here is the first and chief 
reason for the failure of students in 
college: those who have done high- 
school work poorly cannot be expected 
to carry the more difficult work of the 
college. 

How are the capable students to be 
selected and how are the incapable 
ones to be deterred from coming, espe- 
cially in view of the present state of 
public opinion? By a combination of 
high-school record and psychological 
tests developed si:ice 1917 we have ar- 
rived at a rating of college aptitude 
which dependably serves some pur- 
poses of student selection. The details 
of the procedure have been described 
elsewhere.’ Suffice it to say here that, 
while the high-school record is the 
most reliable single measure of apti- 
tude for college work, the combina- 
tion of this with the tests gives a better 
basis for prediction than either one 
alone. The rating in college aptitude 
is expressed in a percentile scale in 
which each student is assigned his ap- 
proximate rank among any one hun- 
dred Freshmen chosen at random. 

1 Articles by the present writer have appeared in 
School and Society for January 16, 1926; Educational 
Record, January, 1928; Vocational Guidance Maga- 


zine, October, 1928; and a pamphlet, Who Should 
Go to College? by the University of Minnesota Press. 
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The degree to which this rating dif- 
ferentiates entering Freshmen is indi- 


cated thus: while satisfactory work is: 


done by 96 to 100 per cent of those 
who stand in the highest five percent- 
iles of the scale, not one student in five 
years of those who stood in the lowest 
fifteen percentiles has done satisfactory 
work.* Up to the 30th percentile only 
2.5 per cent have been satisfactory, 
and none of these has done better than 
C— work. Of all the satisfactory stu- 
dents 89 per cent are found above the 
middle of the scale and 11 per cent 
below the middle. In the five years 
from 1923 to 1927 just 99 per cent 
of the satisfactory students were found 
above the 30th percentile in this scale. 


IF OW is this information used to 

improve the selection of college 
students? The information is valu- 
able; therefore, we give it both to the 
high-school principal and to each stu- 
dent who applies for admission to the 
college. The principal is asked to tell 
his students their ratings together with 
such advice as he wishes to give. 
Many principals are glad to be able to 
cite this rating, as the estimate of dis- 
interested examiners to reinforce their 
own judgment and advice. In this 
way many young people who are un- 
able to carry college work may be dis- 
suaded from the attempt. 

When a student applies for admis- 
sion, he fills out a blank—not an elab- 
orate one—which calls for information 
regarding the education and occupa- 
tion of parents and of older brothers 
and sisters, about the high-school stu- 


? “Satisfactory work” means that the student must 
secure one honor point per credit in all studies carried. 
The marking system provides 3 honor points for each 
credit of grade A, 2 for B, 1 for C, 0 for D, and 
—1 for F. : 
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dies which he liked and those which he 
disliked, about his activities, and his 
experience in gainful occupations dur- 
ing his high-school course, about his 
reading, his financial situation, and the 
vocation or profession which he ex. 
pects to enter. He must also write an 
essay of about three hundred words, 
On the same blank the principal or an 
adviser is asked to comment on those 
personal and scholastic qualities in 
which the particular student differs 
markedly from his fellows. When this 
admission blank is received, the prin- 
cipal’s estimate and all other informa- 
tion contained in it are taken into ac- 
count in order to give a more accurate 
interpretation of the student’s aptitude 
rating. This scheme is used only in 
the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, although other colleges make 
some use of the tests and ratings. 
All the information just listed may 
be in the hands of the dean of the 
college before the end of May. The 
aptitude tests are given in the high 
schools all over the state in February 
and March. The high schools at that 
time report the scholastic ranks of 
their students. The tests are scored at 
the university, and the college-apti- 
tude ranks calculated and reported to 
the high schools by the first of April. 
The more enterprising students can 
readily fill out their admission blanks 
so that the principal can forward them 
to us immediately after commence- 
ment in May. Of course many do not 
apply until later in the summer or 
until time for registration in the fall. 
This last group gets much less advan- 
tage from the pre-entrance advising. 
As soon as the student’s admission 
blank is received, he is sent a letter of 
advice which tells him his college- 
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aptitude rating and advises him re- 
garding all the main features of his 
program of study. A small pamphlet 
entitled Who Should Go to College? 
is distributed to the high schools and 
s sent to each applicant for admission 
along with the letter of advice just 
mentioned. In addition to the general 
information and advice contained i 
-he pamphlet, the letter undertakes to 
place the student in a certain classifica- 
jon and to give him instructions for 
his choice of studies. 

For this purpose the studies of the 
freshman year are grouped as follows: 
general-information or survey courses, 
‘ool ~courses, and more vocheaian! 
courses intended to give introductory 
preparatory training for the work 
fa given depart ment. Survey courses 
we offered in English literature, 
European history, political science, 
geography, economics, man in nature 
and society, botany, geology, zoology. 
In sciences the lecture courses are con- 
sidered as survey courses, the labora- 
tory courses as technical. Lectures and 
laboratory work may be elected sepa- 
rately. The course in modern world 
ustory is put with the survey courses 
decause it 1s broadly cultural in its 
character, while the course in English 
ustory 1s largely political and consti- 
tutional and is considered as a tech- 
nical introduction to history, politica] 
science, and law. Similar distinctions 
are made in several departments. A 
few vocational courses such as draw- 
ing, shopwork, and mathematics of 
investment are available. The courses 
of the group incompletely listed here 
are open to all Freshmen. 

On the other hand, the tool courses, 
which include languages and mathe- 
matics, and the more technical intro- 
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ductory courses are restricted to those 
students who have somewhat higher 
ratings in college aptitude. In addi- 
tion a course in methods of study is 
offered for those who appear to need 
such training. 


HREE levels of ability are re- 

cognized in classifying students, 
and any individual who presents out- 
standing peculiarities is given indi- 
vidual treatment. The upper half of 
the class, that is those entering Fresh- 
men whose college-aptitude ratings 
are above 50, are admitted without 
any conditions or provisions, and they 
are permitted to register for any cur- 
riculum offered in the College of Sci- 
ence, Literature and the Arts. Indi- 
viduals may be advised or required to 
take the course in “How to Study,” 
and all are classified in English on the 
basis of English training tests and 
their college-aptitude ratings. 

The second group includes roughly 
those whose college-aptitude ratings 
are between 26 and so. These students 
are classified in English and are ad- 
vised to select studies that will have 
immediate value to them if they re- 
main in college only a short time, and 
to postpone laboratory courses and 
languages. If a student has taken two 
years of a foreign language and likes 
it, he is advised to continue that lan- 
guage. Students who follow this ad- 
vice may be excused from taking re- 
quired courses. 

What is only advice for the second 
group becomes positive direction for 
the third group. This group comprises 
all those whose college-aptitude rating 
is not above 25 together with occa- 
sional individuals in the range of the 
second group who, because of their 
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low high-school record, or of adverse 
comments by the principal, are as- 
signed to this least promising group. 
Of the group thus constituted, about 
one in a hundred may do satisfactory 
work. To these persons the tool 
courses and technical studies are 
wholly denied; they are enrolled as 
non-candidates for a degree and are 
excused from taking courses which are 
required in the degree curricula. In 
view of the low probability of these 
students doing satisfactory work, they 
are put on probation from the first. 
The classification of students and all 
the directions for registration and the 
ratings in college aptitude, on which 
these actions are based, are kept con- 
fidentially in the hands of administra- 
tive officers. No teacher is allowed to 
know the ratings of his students. Any 
student of the second or third group 
who secures the required schclastic 
standing—an average of C in ali work 
carried—during two quarters is per- 
mitted to become a candidate for a 
degree and take the required courses. 
The classification in English pre- 
viousiy referred to is between: exemp- 
tion, the regular course consisting of 
composition and literature, the compo- 
sition course alone, a sub-freshman 
course in essentials, and postponement. 
The assumption upon which a student 
is directed to postpone a given course, 
whether English, foreign languages, 
or laboratory work, is that his abilities 
will probably enable him to remain in 
college only one or two terms and that 
the given course is likely to be of little 
value to him in the ordinary occupa- 
tions which will be open to him when 
he leaves college. The duty of the 
college, as long as students of this 
type are enrolled in it, is to see that 
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they are offered some training that 
will help them to be more efficient 
workers and more intelligent citizens, 


HE purposes of this pre-admis. 
sion advising are to help capable 
students to make wise election of sty. 
dies, to assign certain individuals to 
particular studies which are adapted to 
their needs, and to lead the less capa- 
ble students to consider carefully 
whether they should enter college, 
Clearly those whose college-aptitude 
rating is not above 25 should not go 
to college. A good many others whos 
ratings are not above 40, 45, or 50 
show particular traits or tendencies 
which strongly presage failure in col- 
lege. Thus a student in the lower half 
of the rating scale whose rank in his 
high-school class is much lower than 
his rank in the college-aptitude tests 
is almost sure to fail in college. A stu- 
dent who is reported by his principal 
to be careless, negligent, irresponsible, 
lazy, or lacking in scholastic interest 
will also be likely to fail. Without 
saying to any person, “you may not 
enter college,” many young people can 
be led to choose some other occupation 
in which they will have a better pros- 
pect of being successful and happy. 
In the fall of 1928, when such ad- 
vice was first given definitely but les 
positively than here indicated, 560 
applicants were judged unable to carry 
college work. Of these 313 registered, 
284 stayed long enough to. make 2 
mid-quarter scholarship record, 98 
withdrew before the second quarter, 
165 before the third quarter, and 15 
made satisfactory records for the 
freshman year. It was clear that lim- 
iting these students to certain studies 
had enabled more of them to do sat- 
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jsfactory work than would have done 
so if they had carried the courses 
which are usually required. 

In thus denying them laboratory 
courses and foreign languages we pro- 
tected from failure occasional students 
for whom one or other of these sub- 
jects would have been particularly dif- 
ficult and, on the whole, the general 
information and survey courses tend 
to be easier. It is expected that in a 
few years it will come to be generally 
recognized that all those in the low 
levels of the rating scale and those 
who are advised that they cannot carry 
the regular curricula successfully 
should not attempt college work, but 
they should enter gainful occupations 
directly after graduating from high 
school. In time, with experience and 
continued study, we shall be able to 
distinguish more and more clearly and 
with increasing certainty between those 
who should attempt college work and 
those who should not. Space does not 
permit me to discuss the many inter- 
esting details of the pre- -admission ad- 

vising program, nor will it be possible 
to do more than mention those fea- 
tures of advising and guidance which 
the welfare of students in their earlier 
years in college demands of the faculty 
and administration. 


URING Freshman Week all the 

agencies for guidance are present 
a fully active. A general university 
committee for educational and voca- 
tonal guidance helps the entering 
Freshmen to analyze their own inter- 
ests and abilities and to choose their 
Vocations or professions, and so to de- 
cide what college or course they shall 
enter. Faculty advisers for registra- 
tion help every student with his choice 
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of studies and assist him with his pro- 
gram of studies. The college- aptitude 
tests and tests in English are given for 
students who come from outside the 
state and for others who have not 
taken them. Placement tests in mathe- 

atics and languages, either in Fresh- 
man Week or in the opening week of 
class work, enable the instructors to 
determine whether individual stu- 
dents are ready for the work of the 
third or fourth term or must enter a 
more elementary course. During 
Freshman Week several helpful lec- 
tures are also given: a lecture on the 
university library followed by a tour 
for demonstration and explanation of 
how to use the library, a lecture on 
methods of study, lectures on the sig- 


nifiance of various professions and the ° 


qualifications necessary to success in 
them. Finally, but by no means least, 
are the thorough physical examina- 
tions of all entering students by the 
physicians of the Student Health 
Service. These are followed later by 
second interviews in which a physician 
with more leisure carefully goes over 
each student’s record with him. 
During Freshman Week the dean 
interviews the ten per cent of the 
Freshmen who have the highest col- 
lege-aptitude ratings. The purpose is 
to see if they have any problems in 
which he can help them, to give assur- 
ance of our interest in them, to arouse 
or strengthen intellectual curiosity, 
and to interest them in scholarship for 
their own satisfaction. Among these 
students and others who are inter- 
viewed by faculty advisers are found 
some whose problems—of finances, of 
health, of social relations, and of many 
other kinds—are such that these stu- 
dents are put in the hands of the group 
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of faculty counsellors. This 1s a con- 
tinuing body of trained faculty mem- 
bers who undertake to help students 
having difficulties. The group includes 
psychologists, a social case worker, a 
vocational adviser for women, and it 
enjoys the most direct and cordial co- 
operation of the student health service 
with its psychiatrist, the religious- 
work groups, student-advising com- 
mittees, the deans of men and of wo- 
men, and other agencies. All these 
agencies have a central exchange or 
contact desk to help them avoid dupli- 
cation or antagonism in their efforts. 

During the first six weeks of the 
college year the President meets all 
the Freshmen for intimate talks with 
them alone, without upper classmen or 
faculty. In the process of registration 
or in other advisory contacts members 
of the faculty find students who need 
instruction in methods of study. These 
and others who elect the course in 
methods of study are given practical 
training in the actual procedures which 
are most called for in college work. 
From term to term the course is re- 
peated for Freshmen or Sophomores 
who discover that they have need for 
such training. The results seem to 
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show that those who have sufficient 
native ability but have failed to de. 
velop proper attitudes and effective 
methods may be greatly helped by this 
instruction, while there are some per- 
sons whose native ability is unequal to 
the demands of college studies even 
with such help. 

Little need be said about scholastic 
reports, interviews with delinquents, 
and probation. These matters are 
handled by a Students’ Work Com- 
mittee headed by a man of long exper- 
ience and sound judgment. Now the 
special problem which engages us is 
that of the students who possess native 
intellectual ability but do not use it. 
We are making trial of classifying 
these with the non-candidates for a 
degree, limiting their electives to gen- 
eral informational and useful subjects, 
together with interviews and efforts to 
stimulate them to reasonable effort. 

Although this is an altogether in- 
adequate and condensed account of the 
guidance activities for Freshmen of 
the college of liberal arts at Minne- 
sota, I hope it will serve to give a gen- 
eral picture and to answer some of the 
questions which come from other col- 
leges struggling with like problems. 


[Vol. I, No. 6] 
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Junior-College Instruction 
By J. M. HuGues 


Junior-College Instruction within Universities as Affected by 
Junior-College Instruction outside the Universities 


N HIS extensive junior-college 

study, Koos compared the quality 

of instruction in junior colleges 
with instruction in the first two years 
of four-year colleges and of colleges 
within universities. His conclusion is 
best revealed by his own statement: 
“\ conservative interpretation of the 
data presented would be that class- 
room procedure in junior colleges is 
assuredly on at least as high a plane 
as is the instruction of Freshmen and 
Sophomores in colleges and univer- 
sities.” 

Few claims are made by university 
administrators with respect to instruc- 
ion within the first two years of a 
university. There is not a single uni- 


versity, so far as the writer is aware, , 


which makes the claim of having in- 
struction in its first two years per- 
formed with distinction. Considering 
the place functionally and actually as- 
signed to the first two years of college 
instruction within universities, it 1s 
fortunate that, in Koos’s comparison, 
the colleges within the universities 
fared as well as they did. 

The coming of the junior college, 
with the concomitant educational dis- 
cussions and comparisons, has called 
the attention of the faculty members 
and administrators of universities to 


‘Koos, L. V. The Junior College. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1924. Vol. I, 
p. 219. (Research Publications of the University of 
Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5) 
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the importance and needs of the first 
two years of instruction. As a conse- 
quence, junior-college instruction out- 
side the universities is influencing 
junior-college instruction within the 
universities. This has been true at 
Northwestern, where as a result, the 
University Council, at the suggestion 
of the President and the Board of 
Deans, authorized a study of the in 
structional situation within the first 
two years. Some phases of this study 
will indicate the directions in which 
instruction in the universities is likely 
to be affected.’ 

While comparisons such as the one 
made by Kovs are helpful in focusing 
attention upon the problem, the actual 
improvement of instruction within 
universities is likely to come about 
more readily through an analysis of 
the instructional situation within a 
given institution, as may be inferred 
by the character of the instructional] 
situations at Northwestern revealed 
by the study just mentioned. 

The Arts College of Northwestern 
University up to the time of this study 
had never set up multiple curricula. 
Certain constants, contacts with a few 
of the many fields outside of the con- 


* The data in this study are quoted from a study 
made at Northwestern by a faculty committee of 
which the writer was chairman. The use of the 
data is with the permission of R. A. Kent, dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts and chairman of the 
Board of Deans when the study was requested. 
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stants, and specialization through ma- 
jors and minors made up the require- 
ments of the curriculum. This type 
of administration leads to several un- 
fortunate results: First, to meet the 
three types of requirements, students 
of the upper two years were constantly 
being forced to go back and take up 
junior-college courses. A large per- 
centage of the work of the upper 
classes was, therefore, of junior-col- 
lege grade. The resulting mixture of 
classes has been reported elsewhere.* 
Second, departments, in order to ac- 
commodate the curricular require- 
ments were opening their beginning 
courses to all grades of students. An 
analysis of the bulletin revealed that 
nine of the departments of the Arts 
College listed their beginning courses 
as “open to all students,” an open in- 
vitation to advanced students to take 
elementary work. Third, students 
who majored and minored in the field 
of the constants had much less of re- 
quired work and were permitted more 
electives than was true of those who 
majored and minored in other fields. 
Students, in some departments were 
not, therefore, forced back into ele- 
mentary courses to the same degree 
as were those in other departments. 


HE data in Table I reveal the 

contrast between the assignments 
of freshman classes and of senior 
classes to the various instructional 
ranks. These and other data bearing 
on this phase of administration indi- 
cate clearly that the instruction in the 
first years had not received its just 
share of administrative emphasis. The 
faculty members ranking as instructors 


* Hughes, J. M. “An Analysis of Instructional 
Handicaps within a University,” Educational Method, 


VIII (March, 1929), pp. 310-13. 
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do not compare favorably in training 
and experience with those of profes. 
sorial rank, nor are their interests cen- 
tered on remaining long in their pres- 
ent position as teachers primarily of 
beginning courses. 


TABLE I 
Tue PERCENTAGE OF FRESHMAN AND 
Senior CrassEs TAUGHT BY THE 
Various Ranks 





— 





| 


Teacher's Freshman, Senior 








Rank Classes | Classes 
| 
(1) | (2) | (8) 
PROTCHOS. «5.6 cscs | 50.9 
Associate professors. . | 6.6 | 21.8 
Assistant professors..| 17.5 | 20.0 
Tuestructors ..... 6... | 68.6 | 7.3 





Each member of the staff of the 
university was asked to state his in- 
structional preference. These prefer- 
ences when summarized were as fol- 
lows: 


Per Cent 

Time divided between instruction and 

OES apts 35 liens LEAS ys Oe 94 
Instructional load to be half teaching— 

ge es ean ene Seen 47 
eT, 4 
BE ois 6 tiga iahio-s coin 0 aloha 2 
Preferred to teach graduate courses.......4l 


Teaching of students of junior-college 
grade preferred to teaching students of 
senior-college grade... 0.6. esas es 10 


The interests of the university staff 
clearly are in the direction of fulfilling 
the functions of the university. The 
fulfillment of the junior-college func- 
tion draws the least emphasis. In 
other words, the university by impli- 
cation, recognizes three principal func- 
tions, research, professionalization, 
and occupationalization through sub- 
ject-matter specialization. Teaching 
is provided to accomplish these three, 
and the performance of the duties of 
the junior college is included only a 
a minor responsibility. 
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The trial and pre-promotion period 
of most staff members will be spent 
in teaching the junior-college stu- 
dents. In one sense, under this prac- 
tice the first two years becomes an in- 
stitution for practice teachers. A re- 
turn of inquiries from various admin- 
istrative officers showed that 91 per 
cent of the new appointees were, in 

1926, assigned to teaching students of 
the first two years. Thus these stu- 
dents get the thrill of being taught 
now and then by an occasional “find” 
and the disappointment now and then 
of receiving their instruction from one 
whom they hoped would be a “find” 
but was not. The heads of some de- 
partments seem to surmise that the 
practice of assigning students mainly 
to instructors and new appointees is 
not popular with them, so when there 
are many sections of the same class, 
the names of the instructors are not 
listed in the schedule of classes, and 
thereby the student is not permitted 
to know who his instructor will be, 
until such instructor appears at the 
designated room for the first recita- 
tion. 

The situation resulting from past 
administrative practices within most 
universities, as the few randomly se- 
lected illustrations may help to infer, 
has been unfortunate for the junior- 
college years. These years have been 
largely overlooked in the planning of 
large universities. Eminence in schol- 
arship and in research and promotions 
in salary and rank which accompany 
such eminence have been thought of 
as being detached from the first two 
years. The younger and less experi- 
enced teachers who have been assigned 
to the teaching of the junior-college 
students have not been satisfied to 
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keep their positions permanently. A 
more profitable and honorific career 
for them lies in their getting out of 
the work of the first two years. The 
money, the allocation of which greatly 
determines instructional emphasis, is 
diverted in directions away from the 
first two years. Thus at Northwest- 
ern, whereas the relative size of fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, senior, and 
graduate classes was in a ratio of 
33:32:21:19:12, the average cost per 
student semester hour of the same 
classes was in a ratio of roughly 
4:7:9:24:64. This gives a ratio of 
cost per semester hour between the 
two lower years and the two upper 
years of 1:3 while the ratio of class- 
size in the two units is 3:2. There 
should of course be some difference in 
costs, but the difference here seems on 
the face of it to be too great and suf- 
ficient to lead one to believe that the 
junior-college years suffer in com- 
parison. 


HE junior-college movement 

has directed the attention of the 
universities to the importance of the 
first two years, and to the instructional 
situation with respect to these years. 
In doing so it is causing a new function 
to be added to the American univer- 
sity. Although, as Koos suggests, this 
function may not be a permanent one, 
nevertheless it is causing the functions 
of the junior college to be added to 
the three already existing and accepted 
functions. Possibly all of the func- 
tions accepted at present by the public 
junior college will not be incorporated 
into the junior college of the univer- 
sity. Each college probably has things 
to do that are peculiar to its own or- 
ganization set-up. The service ren- 
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dered by the junior college to the 
university will not, however, be les- 
sened by this fact, but instead will 
really be increased, because there 1s 
possibly no greater service to be ren- 
dered today to the cause of university 
administration than that of influenc- 
ing the university to clarify for itself 
as a whole what it is attempting to 
do and cause it, in turn, to clarify the 
place that each of its integral parts 
occupies with respect to the perform- 
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ance of its major aims. Once the 
junior-college work is assigned a plac 
equal in importance to other phase 
of university endeavor, the practices of 
administration as related to curricu- 
lum organization, assignment of in. 
structors, allocation of funds, clarif- 
cation of the functions of the varioy: 
integral parts of the university, will, 
perforce, be greatly changed much to 
the profit of students taking work in 
the first two years. [Vol. I, No.6 
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The Carnegie Reports 


By JOHN L. GRIFFITR 


Another View of the Study of College Athletics 
Made by the Carnegie Foundation 


HILE the reports of the 
Carnegie Foundation on 
American collegiate athlet- 
ics are not the last word on the subject, 
they are destined to serve a useful 
purpose. The authors of the reports 
called attention to the baneful influ- 
ence of the prevailing practice of 
“loading up” the teams with subsi- 
dized players, with the result that 
there is evidence here and there that 
sincere efforts are being made to cor- 
rect these abuses. Anyone who knows 
anything at all concerning college ath- 
letics realized before reading the re- 
ports that this custom of selecting 
athletic material for the teams was 
more or less common. The practice of 
recruiting and subsidizing athletes was 
in vogue in the early days of American 
colleges and is not peculiar to our 
present situation, though it may be 
that conditions have become more 
alarming with the recent growth 1 
popularity of college athletics. 
Although Dr. Savage, in the first 
paragraph of his statement of purpose, 
suggests among other objectives his 
intention to present a summary of the 
merits and defects of athletics in 
American colleges, the report deals 
almost entirely with defects, and little 
space is devoted to merits. In fact, 
near the close of the first chapter, the 
author states that “doubtless college 
athletics possess many more merits 


than are numbered in the pages that 
follow.” Since the abuses have been 
admittedly overemphasized, Bulletin 
Twenty-three is not a true report, 
since a true report must present both 
the good and bad features of the insti- 
tution concerning which the study is 
conducted. Dr. Pritchett in his Preface 
to the report indicates a premise preju- 
dicial to athletics when he writes: 
“Perhaps no more stimulating demon- 
stration could be afforded today to 
higher education in our country than 
that of a university devoted to the 
pure intellectual ideal sans athletics, 
schools of business, of salesmanship, 
and of other commercial vocations.” 
It has been suggested that Dr. 
Pritchett judges education in the 
American colleges and universities by 
the German educational concepts and 
our athletics by British standards of 
sport. He says that the German uni- 
versity “conceives of itself strictly as 
an intellectual agency” and calls at- 
tention to the fact that the earlier 
American college 
aimed to offer toa youth a general cuftural 
education, and to send him out into the 
world a cultivated man, knowing _ his 
mother tongue and some Greek and Latin 
and mathematics, in touch with literature 
and science, and with a mind so trained as 


1Savage, Howard J., etal. American College 
Athletics. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1929. p. xiii. (Bulletin 
No, 23) 
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to enable him to take up a profession or a 
business with intelligence and success. . . . 
The conscious purpose of the college was 
to teach and, as a teaching agency, to bring 
the college youth to an understanding and 
appreciation of the intellectual life—in a 
word, to teach the boy to think.’ 


Apparently, Dr. Pritchett does not 
believe that the university which offers 
courses in business, banking, account- 
ing, transportation, salesmanship, and 
journalism can teach students to think 
clearly as well as a university that 
teaches only the subjects which were 
offered in the earlier colleges. Those 
who read the JournaL oF HIGHER 
EpucaTIon will have their own views 
on this matter. It is enough to add 
that according to Dr. Pritchett’s classi- 
fication, the majority of American 
colleges and universities today are 
socializing agencies. One might in- 
quire further whether, if the purpose 
of the college is to train the boy to 
think so that he may “take up a pro- 
fession or a business with intelligence 
and success,” the vocational idea of 
education may not be found in the col- 
lege, if such there be in this country, 
that considers itself solely an intellec- 
tual agency. 

A number of proofs might be cited 
to show Dr. Pritchett’s conclusions re- 
garding athletics are not based on the 
findings of his investigators. One only 
will be mentioned. In the Preface we 
read the following: 


The paid coach, the gate receipts, the spe- 
cial training tables, the costly sweaters and 
extensive journeys in Pullman cars, the re- 
cruiting from the high school, the demoral- 
izing publicity showered on the players, the 
devotion of an undue proportion of the time 
to training, the devices for putting a desir- 


* Op. cit., p. ix. 
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able athlete, but a weak scholar, across the 
hurdles of the examinations—these ought 
to stop and the intercollege and intramural 
sports be brought back to a stage in which 
they can be enjoyed by large numbers of 
students.°® 


On page 114 Dr. Savage states that 
“between 1900 and 1925 the propor- 
tion of American men undergraduates 
participating in voluntary athletics, 
both intercollegiate and intramural, 
more than doubled and that the actual 
numbers increased at least fivefold.” 
Whether paid coaches, gate receipts, 
and trips in Pullman cars should stop 
or not is one question, but the fact 
remains that no one has yet shown that 
if they were stopped it would necessar- 
ily mean that the intercollegiate and 
intramural sports would be “enjoyed 
by a large number of students.” 


HIS Bulletin deals with so many 

phases of athletics in school, col- 
lege, and extra-college that it is not 
possible to present herewith a com- 
plete analysis. Therefore only a few 
major aspects of the subject will be 
discussed. The second chapter contains 
an interesting history of the growth of 
college athletics. This chapter traces 
the beginning of collegiate sports as 
an undergraduate activity down to the 
closing years of the eighteenth and the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century 
during which time the attitude of the 
faculties was “tolerant of undergrad- 
uate pastimes, except when they be- 
came either rowdy or dangerous to 
life or college property.” At the end 
of the century, different types of ath- 
letic government had developed, the 
one in most common use probably be- 
ing that in which faculty, alumni, and 


* Op. cit., p. xxi. 
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undergraduates co-operated. During 
this period Dr. Savage points out that 
the accusations against athletics in- 


cluded 


charges of “over-exaggeration,” demorali- 
zation of the college and of academic work, 
dishonesty, betting and gambling, profes- 
sionalism, recruiting and subsidizing, the 
employment and payment of the wrong 
kind of men as coaches, the evil effects of 
college athletics upon school athletics, the 
roughness and brutality of football, extrav- 
agant expenditures of money, and the gen- 
eral corruption of youth by the monster of 
athleticism.* 


The nineteenth century has witnessed 
more exercise of control and guidance 
by the faculties than was apparent in 
the eighteenth century. Dr. Savage 
believes that “true faculty control at 
its best is to be preferred to control by 
graduates or coaches.” At the same 
time he believes that “the young men 
of our colleges over a period of years 
should be intrusted with an increasing 
proportion of this responsibility.” 

The question of where sovereignty 
resides in as far as athletics are con- 
cerned in our colleges and universities 
concerns all who are interested in the 
future of athletics and indeed all who 
believe that intercollegiate athletics 
have a place in the scheme of the col- 
lege. If athletics do have a rightful 
place in the college program, they 
should be administered by the regu- 
larly constituted authorities. The 
college undergraduates, for obvious 
reasons, cannot be expected to em- 
ploy and discharge coaches or to 
assume the responsibility of adminis- 
tering a modern athletic department. 
The alumni are too widely scattered 
to pass intelligent judgment as a body 


“Op. cit., p. 25. 
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on the local problems of the athletic 
administration. Small groups of self- 
appointed spokesmen and representa- 
tives of the alumni have no right to 
dictate athletic policies. The men who 
live with the situation should be in- 
trusted with the control of athletics. 
Our experience of the last twenty-five 
years certainly has shown that honesty 
and courage are not qualities that are 
inherent in college presidents alone, 
or men in academic life alone, or in 
the men as a class who are employed 
to give their full time to the adminis- 
tration of athletics. In one university 
it may be the president who admin- 
isters athletics honestly and well; in 
another it may be the faculty repre- 
sentative who, by the force of his char- 
acter, has safely guided the athletics 
of his institution; in still another per- 
haps an athletic director has been the 
dominant personality behind the ath- 
letic program. Dr. Pritchett in his 
Foreword to Bulletin Twenty-four 
states that 


some of tie institutions that have most com- 
pletely adopted the doctrine of faculty con- 
trol have been found to be doing most to 
impair the status of the amateur, which is 
the very foundation of true sportsmanship. 
On the one hand, therefore, we meet with 
high claims regarding the purifying values 
of faculty control and are confronted, on 
the other hand, with results of its applica- 
tion that are helpful neither to sport nor to 
education.° 


~ The real estimate of the administra- 
tion of athletics within a college 
should be based not so much on the 
question of whether sovereignty re- 
sides in the executive, in the faculty 


® Ryan, W. Carson, Jr. The Literature of Ameri- 
can Schools and College Athletics. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1929. pp. vi-vii. (Bulletin No. 24) 
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committee, or the head of the athletic 
department, as on the character of 
administration. At the same time it 
may be assumed that responsible men 
living on or near the campus, men 
who are devoting their full time to the 
service of their institutions, will be 
more competent to administer athletics 
wisely than those who live in distant 
parts or who are not so intimately con- 
cerned with the general educational 
purposes of the university. 


UCH is being made at the pres- 

ent time of the point that there 
is more enjoyment to be had from 
participating in loosely rather than 
highly organized athletics. Some be- 
lieve that the undergraduate should 
be self-taught in as far as his sports 
are concerned rather than instructed 
by older men. Others hold that, for 
the boy on a team, his athletic experi- 
ence is in the nature of work and not 
play. It is interesting to get the opin- 
ion of the Carnegie men on these mat- 
ters. Dr. Pritchett on page xiv of the 
Preface to Bulletin Twenty-three says 
that the college athlete “works (for 
it is work, not play) under profes- 
sional coaches whose business it is to 
develop the boy to be an effective unit 
inateam.” Dr. Savage had a number 
of undergraduate athletes questioned 
and concluded that 
by and large, undergraduates enjoy par- 
ticipating in athletics. A majority of 
the undergraduate football players ques- 
tioned appear to enjoy playing football, but 
not to regard it as fun or recreation; their 
enjoyment seems to arise from more in- 
tangible rewards—the atmosphere  sur- 
rounding competition, the notoriety that 
success brings, and the like. A great many 
football players volunteered the informa- 
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tion that for actual fun, they prefer the 
less formal intramural games to intercol- 
legiate. ‘The indulgence of the “play in- 
stinct” is rarely possible in modern inter- 
collegiate athletics, especially football.® 

It would have been interesting to have 
noted the results if Dr. Savage had 
tabulated all of his replies to the ques- 
tions whether the athletes regarded 
intercollegiate football as fun or recre- 
ation and whether they preferred in- 
tramural athletics to intercollegiate 
athletics. Since he reported only the 
opinions of those whose replies were 
on one side of the question, it may be 
taken for granted that as far as this 
inquiry is concerned it has not been 
proved that the boys in our colleges 
and universities do not consider it fun 
to play football. 

On page 122, Dr. Savage concludes 
that “the conditions of participation in 
college athletics are from the under- 
graduate point of view, neither oner- 
ous nor uninviting,” and on pages 
178 and 179 of Bulletin Twenty-three 
he observes that 
at a number of institutions, the names of 
which are omitted out of justice to the 
coaches concerned, athletes have expressed 
preference for the “driver,” whose teams 
win, over the gentler man whose efforts 
end in defeat or mediocrity... . Con- 
sidering the tendency of youth to glory in 
Spartan self-sacrifice for Alma Mater, it 1s 
perhaps not unnatural to find these young 
players preferring as coach the hard-bitten, 
driving martinet to the softer-spoken teach- 
er of football in proportions of about two to 
one, provided always that the methods em- 
ployed result in the winning of contests. 


Summing up these various conclusions, 
it appears that in the judgment of Dr. 


* Savage, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 
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Pritchett athletic participation in col- 
lege is work and not play, and 
although the undergraduates quite 
generally expressed the opinion that 
for them football was not an onerous 
but an enjoyable experience, yet, in 
the judgment of Dr. Savage, they do 
not play for fun or recreation. 

One might raise the question 
whether there is more fun to be had 
in engaging in a sport in a haphazard 
and careless manner than in striving 
to excel. If the writer may relate a 
personal experience in this matter, it 
wi ill serve to ex ‘press his own conclu- 
sons. After an intensive participation 
ina number of sports both as player 
and coach, he began to play golf. He 
had heard the opinion expressed that 
from a recreational point of view a 
man would get more pleasure out of 
2 sport if he played only for recrea- 
tion and exercise than he would if he 
put forth a great amount of effort to 
excel. Consequently, he took no les- 
sons and attempted to worry not at 
all about his score. His conclusions 
after trying the laboratory experiment 
on himself are that he not only would 
have got more genuine pleasure out 
of improving his strokes and his game 
(assuming that he could have done 
so with instruction and application), 
but further would have derived more 
satisfaction in many more respects than 
he did trying to play solely for fun. 
Perhaps there is a certain amount of 
fun to be had from doing a- thing as 
well as possible, and perhaps it is a 
mistake to teach our American athletes 
that half-hearted trying in their sports 
activities will be more enjoyable and 
profitable for them than trying to do 
the best that they can. 


PACE will not permit 2 dis- 
cussion of the many more inter- 
esting questions that have been raised 
by the Carnegie reports. In a few 
words the questions relating to profes- 
sional coaches and to the carry-over 
value of athletes may be touched 
upon. Dr. Pritchett would do away 
with all paid coaches. He does not 
suggest whether he would have volun- 
teer coaches or no coaches at all. Dr. 
Savage inferentially and by innuendo 
reflects an adverse opinion of profes- 
sional coaches but concludes that the 
right kind of a coach may be paid a 
living wage. He points out that, in 
one hundred universities and colleges 
investigated, the average salary paid 
to directors of physical education or 
graduate managers was $5,095; the 
average salary paid head football 
coaches on a full-time basis was 
$6,468; at fifty-five of the large col- 
leges, the average salary paid the next 
highest priced coach was $5,539. Dean 
Everett W_ Lord reports that “college 
graduates earn on the average 
$6,000.” Since the majority of our 
college coaches are college graduates, 
the average salaries paid these men 
are not excessive. Attention 1s called 
to the fact that salaries of coaches in 
the larger universities are quite gen- 
erally paid from the earnings of the 
departmental activities rather than 
from endowments, tuitions, or taxes, 
and that their tenure of office is not 
guaranteed but is dependent upon 
many outside influences. 

Regarding the carry-over value of 
athletics, the report calls attention in 
a number of places to the fact that it 
has not been proved that the so-called 
moral and social qualities that some 
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claim are developed, not implanted, 
in the athletes carry over into other 
situations. The thought is expressed, 
however, that the evil influence of bad 
practices will have a deleterious effect 
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upon the lives of those affected. Unti] 
this question is settled we shall do well 
to insist that good manners as well as 
morals should be taught on the play- 


ing fields of the American college. 
[Vol. I. No. 6) 


The Ohio Report on Athletics 


BY C. W. SAVAGE 


ws \ikewnndaiaion by the Ohio College Association Committee on 
Intercollegiate Athletics 


N 1926 the Ohio College Associ- 

ation adopted the report of its 

committee on athletics embodying 
two fundamental principles: (1) that 
nethods of selecting and training rep- 
resentative teams ought to be modi- 
fied to conform with sound pedagog- 
ical procedure; (2) that the values 
inherent in competitive sports should 
be made available for a greater num- 
ber of students. To these ends the 
Committee suggested that two years 
of competition on intramural teams 
leading up to two years of competi- 
tion on the varsity team would be a 
step in compliance with the two 
principles recommended. At _ that 
time two years of varsity competition 
had the support of no less prominent 
coaches than Alonzo Stagg of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. J. W. 
Wilce of Ohio State University. How- 
ever, no group of Ohio colleges was 
willing to make trial of this plan. 

In 1927 the Committee on Ath- 
letics again reported, recommended 
no further changes, but suggested 
details of athletic procedure which it 


was felt would lessen criticism form- 
ing against fhtercollegiate football 
and perhaps gradually bring about a 
situation more worthy of educational 
institutions. Dr. R. M. Hughes, at 
that time president of Miami Univer- 
sity, was scribe for this committee and 
put much time and thought into fram- 
ing the report to make it reasonably 
progressive. There were no appar- 
ent results following its adoption. 

For the year 1928 the Committee 
on Athletics of the Association failed 
to function, but in 1929 the athletic 
standards of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, by which institutions of the 
district were being measured and de- 
barred and even dropped from that 
Association, were reported to the Ohio 
College Association and unanimously 
adopted. Again no apparent changes 
in athletic procedure resulted. 

Early in the year 1929-30, Bulletin 
Number 23 of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, dealing with intercollegiate ath- 
letics, was made public. The revela- 
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THE OHIO REPORT ON ATHLETICS 


tions made, while shocking to many 
people, brought little that was new to 
members of the Athletic Committee 
of the Ohto College Association. It 
may be conceded that slight errors of 
interpretation and some minor inac- 
curacies are to be found in the Carne- 
gie Report, but it must also be admit- 
ted that only one inference can be 
drawn from the report as a whole, 
namely, that the conditions under 
which potential athletes are being re- 
cruited and subsidized are a disgrace 
to educational institutions and contro- 
vert the very purpose for which young 
men are supposed to go to college. 
Football and other virile sports are 
not to blame for this deplorable state 
of affairs, neither are the prospective 
athletes. In fact a large portion of 
the individuals and of the groups who 
practice these unworthy methods are 
actuated by altruistic motives and be- 
leve that they are assisting worthy 
and deserving boys to a fine education 
and consequent greater usefulness and 
happiness and at the same time are 
rendering Alma Mater a real service. 


HAT, then, is the cause of the 
evils we deplore? Why is it 


necessary to frame intricate and de- 
tailed statements of eligibility, pile 
up rule upon rule for procedure, 
place restriction after restriction upon 
the athletes once in college? These 
things and many more are all a part 
of the system of conducting intercol- 
legiate sport which we have allowed 
to grow up, and it is this system 
which is to blame. It is this system 
which has set such store on victory 
that victory must be achieved by fair 
means or foul, and which does not 
hesitate to break down the moral in- 
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tegrity of the high-school boy and 
make him a party to subterfuge, de- 
ceit, and outright dishonesty. How 
we who are “in the know” wish that 
we could believe that Iowa’s disgrace 
and disciplining was only an extreme 
and isolated case! Perhaps in degree 
it was extreme, but in kind it is cer- 
tainly typical of what is only too 
common. This opinion is substanti- 
ated by the Carnegie Report, inade- 
quate though it may be. 

In view of these experiences and 
these facts, the members of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics agreed that there 
was nothing in making further rules 
but futility and increased opportunity 
for evasions and deceit. For over 
thirty years the Western Conference 
(the Big Ten), the Ohio Conference, 
and other conferences have been mak- 
ing rules and drawing up codes. In 
recent years powerful athletic direc- 
tors and famous coaches have pledged 
their influence for better conditions. 
In some respects there have been 
changes for the better, but neverthe- 
less we have the revelations of Bulle- 
tin Number 23; we have the Iowa 
affair; we have Butler College 
dropped from the North Central. Is 
not the futility of rules, gentlemen’s 
agreements, sportsmanship codes, thus 
incontrovertibly shown? Are we not 
forced to admit that the evils we de- 
plore are inherent in the system? So 
at least thought the members of the 
Committee on Athletics—hence their 
report of April 5, 1930. 

It should be remembered that the 
Committee was acting upon the poli- 
cies adopted in 1926 and 1927. It 
must be evident that two years of 
participation, or better three years as 
the Committee suggests, will at one 
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stroke kill the evil of subsidizing, re- 
move the commercial and professional 
aspect from the game, almost triple 
the number of men who make the 
varsity teams, greatly increase the 
interest and the recreative aspect of 
the years of preparation in intramural 
games, and in countless ways bring 
the whole system into healthy, sane, 
and normal relation to the other 
interests of the college. This report 
is worthy of the serious consideration 
of institutions interested in restoring 
the amateur status of intercollegiate 
sport. It is to be hoped that small 
working groups of colleges will for- 
sake the mad race for championship 
honors and agree upon some plan of 
competition in the direction of the 
suggestions of this report. Colleges 
with the courage to try the experiment 
will be watched with keenest interest. 
The report follows: 


WHEREAS, The conditions in intercollegi- 
ate sport disclosed by Bulletin Number 23 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching are such as to 
bring discredit and disgrace to our institu- 
tions of higher learning; and 

Wuereas, Athletic practices brought to 
light at the University of Iowa and by com- 
mon knowledge known to exist within our 
own state have resulted in unpleasant and 
unfortunate intercollegiate relations; and 
Wuereas, Public opinion is again forming 
in opposition to the present system of con- 
ducting intercollegiate football ; and 
Wuereas, We believe that undergradu- 
ates throughout the country are gradually 
but steadily becoming critical of and dis- 
satisfied with present methods of conduct- 
ing intercollegiate football; and 
Wuereas, Presidents Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth, Lowell of Harvard, Wilkins of 
Oberlin, Day of Union, and Holt of Rol- 


lins College have voiced vigorous protests 
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to our methods of selecting and developing 
our intercollegiate teams and of staging 
commercialized spectacles; therefore be it 
Resolved, That this Association place itself 
on record as believing that basic responsi- 
bility for the conduct of intercollegiate 
sports rests with the trustees and the admin- 
istrative officers of our institutions, and that 
these officers and their faculties can no 
longer live up to their responsibilities nor 
discharge the trust reposed in them as lead- 
ers and guides of the youth committed to 
their care without giving early and serious 
consideration to measures which may cer- 
tainly mitigate, if not entirely eliminate 
those evils now commonly charged against 
intercollegiate competition ; 

That because of the facts stated herein 
above we believe that no more opportune 
time than the present is likely to be found 
for the inauguration of a new and progres- 
sive policy in the conduct of intercollegiate 
sports ; 

That this Association recommends to its 
several members the formation of groups 
of institutions for the purpose of working 
out within their respective groups the details 
of new conditions for competitive sports 
embodying the objectives of intercollegiate 
competition adopted by this Association in 
1926 and reaffirmed in the annual meet- 
ing of 1927; namely, “to make it pos- 
sible for a much greater number of college 
men to derive the educational and charac- 
ter-building values of football competition” 
and “to modify the present system so that 
it will conform to sound pedagogical theory 
and at the same time not interfere with the 
game as a sport.” 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the 
method of developing representative teams 
be so modified that the lure of intercol- 
legiate competition may be utilized to 
arouse and hold the interest of a greater 
number of potential athletes by making 
the representative teams the culmination of 
two, or better three years of previous train- 
ing in a well- administered and well-coached 
intramural system; to the end that the 
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drudgery of intensive training may be re- 
placed by practice recreative in character 
and by experience gained in actually play- 
ing games; that the love of notoriety may 
rive way to the love of sport for sport’s 
ake; and that all the fine charactertistics 
now generally admitted as inherent in 
team games may be made available for 
those of the rank and file who have the 
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desire and will to persevere, rather than 
for the very few selected and pre-selected 
outstanding athletes as in the present 
system. 


This report was adopted by the 
Association: all but the last section was 
accepted unanimously; this was adopt- 
ed by a vote of twenty-four to ten. 

[Vol. I, No. 6] 
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Educating the Educators 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


A Review of the Professional Courses on Higher Education 
to Be Given in Summer Schools 


HE demands made upon our 
colleges and universities, es- 
pecially since the World War, 
for an enlarged and more effective 
service have stimulated a widespread 
professional interest in problems of 
higher education. Already, evidences 
of that interest are to be seen. During 
the past few years we have witnessed 
a decided movement on the part of 
those engaged in college teaching and 
administration to seek guidance and 
improvement in their chosen work. 
Courses in college administration and 
college teaching are beginning to ap- 
pear in college and university cata- 
logues. Positive efforts are being 
made to “educate the educators.” 
Systematic instruction in college 
administration and college teaching 
was first given at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and at Purdue 
University. In 1923-24 Teachers 
College offered a general course on 
College Administration for graduate 
students interested in the problems of 
the American college, while that same 
year Purdue University offered a 
course, Psychology of Learning and 
Teaching Applied to College Work, 
intended primarily for its own assist- 
ants and instructors but also occasion- 
ally attended since its inception by 
those of professorial rank and by 
graduate students who had had teach- 
ing experience. The course at Pur- 


due, which is given only in alternate 
years, is designed to review the psy- 
chology of learning and teaching, and 
to make a critical study of modern 
methods and techniques of teaching in 
colleges. 

The work of the original course at 
Teachers College has expanded, and 
the demand for its development has 
grown to such an extent that during 
the academic year three types of 
courses are provided: general courses, 
informational in character—one sec- 
tion dealing primarily with problems 
of administration and another empha- 
sizing problems more directly con- 
cerned with college instruction; re- 
search courses; and seminars. The 
general courses are conducted by a 
group of professors and lecturers who 
are specialists on various phases of 
higher education. The research course 
is designed for those who are working 
intensively upon some problem, while 
the seminar is intended for candidates 
for the doctorate. 

The summer vacation seems to be 
the most popular time for conducting 
courses in higher education. Not only 
are college administrators and college 
teachers more likely to be able to at- 
tend courses then, but there is also 
better opportunity for enlisting the 
services of specialists and experienced 
workers in the field to direct the work 
of these groups during the summer 
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EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 


months. Twenty institutions have 
announced courses on problems of 
higher education for this summer. 

General courses on administrative 
problems in higher education and on 
educational problems of the college 
will be offered at Teachers College. 
Since the staff will be supplemented 
by administrative officers from other 
institutions, these general courses will 
become forums for the consideration 
of the special problems of those en- 
rolled. A group of unit-courses, each 
two weeks in length, will also be given 
at Teachers College this summer. 
Such special problems are included as 
the investment of institutional funds, 
the accounting for such funds, tests, 
measurements, and rating — scales, 
admission and classification of stu- 
dents, registration and student rec- 
ords, institutional public relations, col- 
lege-alumni relationships, the college 
curriculum, and the work of the dean 
of the faculty. In addition there will 
be offered a number of related courses 
on the Professional Education of 
Teachers, on Educational and Social 
Guidance of Men and Boys, on The 
Economic Effects of Education, on 
Educational Publicity, on College 
Teaching of Composition, on Physical 
Education in College and University, 
and on Administrative Problems of 
Physical Education in College and 
University Departments. 

As an indication of the types of col- 
lege officials who have taken advan- 
tage of these courses during the past 
‘even years, a summary of the posi- 
tons previously held by those regis- 
tered or the positions to which they 
have been invited was made. The 
‘tudents included 37 college presi- 
ents, 4 vice-presidents, 24 secretaries, 
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23 registrars, 48 deans, 6 assistant 
deans, 11 deans of men, 17 deans of 
women, 4 deans of instruction, 35 
heads of departments, 93 college in- 
structors, 8 business officials, and about 
100 others representing a wide range 
of educational service. 


OR research in higher education 

generally and for the study of 
its own problems in that field, the 
University of Pittsburgh established 
in 1927 a Division of Research in 
Higher Education. Out of this Di- 
vision there has developed a Depart- 
ment of Higher Education in the 
Graduate School of Education which 
since September, 1928, has offered, 
both during the regular year and in 
summer session, courses in this field 
for students desiring to pursue such 
study for university credit. The mem- 
bers of the staff of the Division and 
others apnointed from the general fac- 
ulty conduct the courses. 

During the regular six-weeks sum- 
mer session of the University of Pitts- 
burgh courses on College and Univer- 
sity Administration and on Educa- 
tional Personnel Methods in College 
and University will be offered this 
year. The former course is built 
around the needs of persons engaged 
in administrative and supervisory 
positions in normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities and persons of 
graduate standing who are looking 
forward to such duties. The latter is 
a problem course in guidance, counsel- 
ing, and placement as practiced in col- 
leges and universities; it will also be 
offered during a two-weeks pre-sum- 
mer session when, in addition, courses 
will be given on Perspective on the 
Office of the Dean of Women and 
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on Problems in the Training of 
Teachers. 

The Department of Higher Edu- 
cation offered during the past school 
year a course on College and Univer- 
sity Personnel Problems, a survey 
course on Higher Education for Col- 
lege and University Teachers, a semi- 
nar in Higher Education, and under 
the caption of Problems of College 
Teaching a course on “the teaching 
problems of college composition.” As 
soon as there 1s a demand for courses 
in methods and problems of teaching 
in other fields of higher education, the 
assurance is given that graduate 
courses will be offered by the heads 
of the respective departments in the 
University. These courses are de- 
signed for persons now teaching or in- 
tending to teach in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Courses in the field of college edu- 
cation have been given, during the 
regular academic year and in summer 
session, at New York University, since 
1925. The student personnel in these 
courses has been made up primarily 
of graduate students who have either 
taught in liberal-arts colleges or in 
teachers’ colleges, and those antici- 
pating teaching or administrative work 
in such colleges. During the summer 
courses will be given on Fundamentals 
of College and University Education, 
on Improvement of Instruction in 
Colleges and Universities, on Deans 
and Advisers of Men and Women, 
and on The Junior College. The first 
three of these courses have been given 
during the present school year and, in 
addition, a seminar in University and 
College Administration, a course on 
Financial Problems of College and 
University Education, and a confer- 
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ence course on Student Personne] 
Problems in Colleges and Teacher 
Training Institutions. 


ENERAL courses designed for 
the training of college teachers 
and administrators are offered at Ohio 
State University in the Departments 
of Principles and of School Adminis- 
tration both during the regular year 
and in the summer quarter. The fol- 
lowing courses are offered for gradu- 
ate credit: College Teaching, Admin- 
istration of Colleges and Universities, 
Psychological Problems in Higher 
Education, Psychological Problems of 
Deans of Women, Administration of 
the Junior College, The Junior-Col- 
lege Curriculum, Administration of 
Teacher-Training Institutions, His- 
tory of Higher Education, the Finan- 
cial Administration of Higher Edv- 
cation, and a seminar in Administra- 
tion of Higher Education. 

In addition to these courses there 
is being planned for next year a se- 
quence of three three-hour courses on 
College Teaching for candidates for 
the Doctor’s degree who are not en- 
rolled in the College of Education. 
This sequence approaches the prob- 
lems of higher education from the 
point of view of the college instructor 
and deals with the functions of higher 
education, the organization of colleges 
and professional schools, the faculty, 
the student, the curriculum, methods 
of instruction, and research in higher 
education. 

At the George Peabody College for 
Teachers courses on The College Reg: 
istrar are given both during the aca 
demic year and during the summer 
quarter. A research course on College 
and University Administration and 
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EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 


number of related courses on various 
phases of teacher training are also 
given during the school year, while a 
course on The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Colleges and Univer- 
sities is to be given during the sum- 
mer quarter. The University of Ken- 
tucky also offers both general informa- 
tional courses on college administra- 
tion and teaching and specific courses 
in The Technique of a Registrar’s 
Office during the regular school year 
and during the summer. 

A special series of courses has been 
organized for college and university 
administrative officers at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and will be given dur- 
ing the summer quarter. Among those 
scheduled for this summer is one on 
Problems in the Administration of 
Higher Institutions, conducted by a 
group of visiting specialists in the field 
of the administration of higher educa- 
tion. Courses on Professional Duties 
of Deans and Registrars, on The Jun- 
ior College: Its Organization and Ad- 
ministration, and on The Administra- 
tion of Student Personnel in Higher 
Institutions will also be given, while 
related courses in the Organization 
and Administration of Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges will 
ve offered for those interested primar- 
ily in teacher-training problems. 

General courses on Problems of 
Higher Education are also offered 
during the summer at Duke Univer- 
sity, and at the Universities of Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. In addition to 
the regular courses for college and 
university administration during the 
summer quarter there is held at the 
University of Chicago each year a gen- 
eral conference on college and univer- 
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sity administrative problems; a discus- 
sion of curricular problems of senior 
colleges and of graduate and profes- 
sional schools will be the central 
theme this year. 

The following institutions will this 
summer offer special courses on the 
junior college: the Universities of 
Alabama, California, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska; Stanford, Duke, New York, 
and Ohio State Universities; Colorado 
State Teachers College, and Teachers 
College of Columbia University. In 
general these courses are intended for 
teachers and administrators in these 
colleges and deal with the develop- 
ment, organization, and administration 
of the junior college, its purpose, ob- 
jectives, curriculum, and _ teaching 
staff. During the regular school year 
similar courses on the junior college 
are offered by Stanford University 
and the Universities of Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Southern Cali- 
fornia, lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Washington. In addition to those 
mentioned earlier, general courses o. 
college administrative and teaching 
problems are offered during the regu- 
lar academic year at the Universities 
of Southern California, Chicago, 
Notre Dame, Iowa, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Cincinnati, Oklahoma, and Ore- 
gon, and at Yale, Stanford, George 
Washington, Indiana, Cornell, and 
Western Reserve Universities. 


HESE general courses usually 

cover such topics as college and 
university organization, government 
and control; their administrative or- 
ganization and procedure; their insti- 
tutional finance and business manage- 
ment, including maintenance prob- 
lems; student and alumni relations, 
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and personnel administration; cur- 
riculum organization; selection and 
training of college teachers and super- 
vision of instruction; and the place 
and development of liberal and pro- 
fessional education. In some institu- 
tions the content of the course is di- 
vided between administrative prob- 
lems per se, instructional and per- 
sonnel problems. 

Special libraries in the field of 
higher education have been established 
at a number of institutions as valuable 
by-products of the instructional phase 
of these professional courses. Bibliog- 
raphies on the different phases of col- 
lege administration have been com- 
piled. Significant research studies have 
been made, and publications, including 
Ph.D. dissertations, have resulted. At 
several institutions the students in the 
courses, as well as the staff, have been 
afforded opportunity to participate in 
surveys of individual colleges, of 
groups of colleges, and of entire state 
systems of education. 

In 1927-28 Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege established a general survey 
course on the problems of collegiate 
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education, designed for members of 
the college teaching staff and ad. 
vanced graduate students. Although 
omitted this year, it is planned to con. 
duct the course again next year, in the 
form of a discussion group. Some 
years ago a seminar in problems of 
higher education was started at Har. 
vard University by the dean of the 
Graduate School of Education but, 
while successful, it was discontinued 
because of the pressure of other duties, 
The Association of American Col- 
leges and its Executive Secretary, in 
particular, have contributed in no 
small measure to the promotion of this 
movement and to the development of 
a science of college administration, 
That as many as thirty-six institutions 
are making this positive endeavor to 
meet a real need is most encouraging. 
Furthermore, when consulted during 
the course of this study, the heads of 
schools of education at a number of 
other institutions indicated a keen in- 
terest in the conduct of professional 
courses in college administration and 
teaching. So, there is every indication 
that such courses will steadily increase. 
[Vol. I, No. 6] 
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The American Alumni Council 


By R. W. SAILOR 


A Historical Sketch of the Different Organizations Which Have Finally 
Combined to Form the Council 


HAT modern invention, the 

alumni secretary, is of com- 

paratively recent date. To- 
gether with his fellows, the alumni- 
fund operator and the full-time 
alumni magazine editor or business 
manager, he has come into general 
vogue only since the beginning of this 
century, although each of these occu- 
pations may be found as soon as the 
early nineties, usually on a part-time 
basis. 

Yet organized alumni work goes 
back much further than the profes- 
sional alumni secretary. Since 1792 
every class at Yale has had a class 
secretary, but the first general alumni 
association came thirty years later. 
Williams College formed such an as- 
sociation in 1821, which seems to be 
the earliest on record, followed in the 
next third of a century by Princeton, 
Miami, Virginia, Oberlin, Denison, 
Harvard, Amherst, Brown, Yale, and 
Michigan. The first alumnae asso- 
dation, that of Elmira College, was 
established in 1867. There are now 
alumni and alumnae associations in 
about two hundred and fifty colleges. 
The Yale Alumni Fund Association, 
the first of the eighty now existing, 
was established in 1892. It raises a 
half-million dollars annually for cur- 
rent expenditures. 

The Yale Alumni Weekly was first 
published in 1890. It was the pioneer 


magazine to be published by alumni 
for alumni, although it was antedated 
by several publications originally 
operated by the students, which have 
since been taken over by the alumni 
organizations. There are alumni mag- 
azines at approximately one hundred 
fifty or two hundred colleges. Of 
these perhaps one-third are sent free, 
like house organs, to their constitu- 
ency. The majority are sent to sub- 
scribers, who pay anywhere from two 
to five dellars a year for five or six 
hundred pages of reading-matter, plus 
advertising, although many have their 
subscription prices included in the 
membership fee of the association. 
Organized alumni work is peculiar 
to the American continent. Being na- 
tive to the United States, it has not 
yet spread far from this country. The 
chief Canadian colleges have, of 
course, undertaken to organize alumni 
associations, and interest is manifested 
in Scotland, England, and Australia 
as well. The entire plan is new to the 
foreign universities. Even the distant 
English-speaking countries do not yet 
quite comprehend the proprietary at- 
titude of the American alumnus or his 
willingness to give days of work each 
year and a tithe of his income, and to 
make his Alma Mater his residuary 
legatee, at the same time refusing con- 
sistently to be caught taking her work 
seriously in much besides athletics. 
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Between alumni officers of different 
colleges there was formerly little in 
common. As the work grew and 
techniques sprang up in each office, 
and particularly as magazines began 
to be exchanged and correspondence 
and visits between officers began to 
multiply, it became apparent to a few 
alumni officers that alumni offices were 
non-competitive and had many prob- 
lems in common. 

The first intercollegiate organiza- 
tion of professional alumni workers, 
the Association of Alumni Secretaries, 
was formed at Ohio State University 
in 1913. In 1918 the specialized 
craft of editing the magazine began to 
form a_ separate association, the 
Alumni Magazines Associated. In 
1919 the secretaries of women’s col- 
leges formed themselves into the As- 
sociation of Alumnae Secretaries, 
which in 1923 gave up its separate 
existence and consolidated with the 
Association of Alumni Secretaries. In 
1925 the Association of Alumni Funds 
was formed to further the interests of 
that particular branch of the service. 

Meanwhile, alumni workers in as 
far as they were members of the 
Alumni Magazines Associated, were 
busy with problems dealing largely 
with the sale of advertising. These 
problems, being of a different nature 
from those of the other groupings, 
soon developed to a point where spe- 
cial expenditures and the need for em- 
barking into a business venture were 
indicated. In 1926, therefore, the 
Intercollegiate Alumni Extension Ser- 
vice was formed as a result of the 
activities of the advertising committee 
of the Alumni Magazines Associated, 
was subsequently incorporated, and 
prepared to sell advertising. 
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ITH this effort of an alto- 

gether different type com- 
pletely segregated, it became more 
obvious that the objectives, points of 
view, and personnel of the three re- 
maining organizations were identical. 
At the Chapel Hill Convention in 
1927, the Association of Alumni Sec- 
retaries, the Alumni Magazines As- 
sociated, and the Association of 
Alumni Funds gave up their inde- 
pendence, went out of business, and 
formed the American Alumni Coun- 
cil with the following general ob- 
jects: the furthering of friendly rela- 
tions between its members, the inter- 
change of ideas on their common prob- 
lems, the encouraging of a spirit of 
professional pride in alumni work, the 
stimulating of the individual alumni 
association, and the promotion of a 
universal consciousness among our 
college-trained citizens that education 
is man’s greatest agency in the fight 
for freeing the human spirit. Mech- 
anism was provided for the handling 
of special problems of the three main 
types of organization, for taking on 
new lines of activity when they ap- 
pear, and for development in any di- 
rection that seems advisable. 

The American Alumni Council and 
the organizations which preceded it 
have held sixteen general conferences. 
Reports of these have been published, 
as have also those of the two confer- 
ences of the Association of Alumni 
Funds. The Council published in 
1917 the Hand Book of Alumni Work 
and in 1924 the Manual of Aluimm 
Work. 

District conferences are also held 
annually in each of the ten districts 
into which the United States and Can- 
ada have been divided. Each district 
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RATING SCALE FOR CLASS REPORTS 


is in charge of a director, whose duty 
it is to bring up for discussion the more 
elementary phases of alumni work, 
with emphasis on technique. Invita- 
tions are sent to all institutions of col- 
lege rank in the district whether or 
not they are members of the Council. 
The 1930 district conferences all took 
place in January and February and 
each was addressed either by the Presi- 
dent of the Council, John D. McKee, 
of the College of Wooster, or by the 
Director for District Conferences, 
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Fred Ellsworth, of the University of 
Kansas. The national body, being thus 
released from detailed considerations 
of rudimentary work by the establish- 
ment of these district meetings, is at 
present devoting much of its energy 
to an evaluation of organized alumni 
work; to the compiling of a biblio- 
graphy; and, in co-operation with the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, to a study of the entire subject 
of the continued education of the 
alumni. [Vol. I, No. 6] 


Rating Scale for Class Reports 


By W. W. CuHartTers 


HE writer has been using a 

simple, graphic rating scale in 

his graduate classes for a num- 
ber of years; its values are of several 
sorts. Students making reports fre- 
quently have no consideration for the 
audience. They read, organize, and re- 
port conscientiously but monotonous- 
ly. Frequently the audience finds lis- 
tening to be a complete waste of time 
because the reporter displays neither 
animation nor confidence, neither 
familiarity nor variety. The scale calls 
to the reporter’s attention the import- 
ance of organization and delivery pre- 
pared with the consciousness of the 
presence of an audience. 

Four main activities are considered: 
the material discussed, the speaker’s 
method of delivery, his presence, and 
his presentation. The organization 
of the subject-matter and the clear- 
ness of discussion are included under 
the topic “material.” The speaker’s 
diction and fluency are appraised as 


phases of “delivery.” His appear- 
ance and poise are next considered. 
Finally, the variety of presentation 
and awareness of his audience are 
scored. 

Once at least during the term each 
student is rated by each member of 
the class. The ratings are delivered 
to the reporter for his consideration. 
He is always interested, and fre- 
quently receives much help. 

No apologies need to be made for 
the time thus spent upon delivery. 
Many excellent scholars as such fail 
in fullness of service because they can- 
not tell others what they know. Style 
is a major ingredient of success, even 
in the impersonal areas of abstract re- 
search. 

The scale which follows was de- 
veloped as a class project and is 
herewith presented as a useful, em- 
pirical device which will improve the 
quality of work being done by the 
graduate student. 
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RATING SCALE FOR CLASS REPORTS 


Instructions for making out report: 
Rate the speaker on the basis of actual report being made. Before attempting to 
report on the speaker it is necessary to have in mind the exact qualities that are to be 
reported on. Read the questions very carefully. Place a check mark (V) some- 
where on the line to indicate the present speaker’s standing in each quality. It is not 
necessary to put the check (V) directly in the middle of any interval. 
Name of rater... eeatealanlieerets ke .Name of speaker... 
Course.......... a ee Date 


MATERIAL— 
Organization—H ow clear did the speaker make the divisions of his subject? 





No introduction to separate Fair organization apparent, Excellent organization, divi- 
divisions and no conclusions a brief phrase or two suggest- sional points marked by clear 
for each, utterly undifferen- ing divisional points, occa- conclusion of last subject and 
tiated treatment of elements sional references to preceding introduction to new one, fre- 
and no demonstration of re- material to establish relations. quent and adequate refer- 
lations. ences to preceding material. 





Clearness—How simple and understandable was the material? 





Complicated, many technical Fairly simple, some rather Simple, very accurate, and 
phrases and abstractions, ex- obscure abstractions, but rea- highly understandable. 
tremely hard to understand. sonably understandable. 





DELIVERY— 
Diction 

Many poorly chosen and in- A few noticeably incorrect Marked exactness of words 

correct words, a general ten- words or carelessly descrip- and phrases, pleasingly clear 

dency to loose, unconvincing tive phrases, moderately good enunciation. 

phrases, indistinctenunciation. enunciation. 


How exact were his words and phrases and how clear was his enunciation? 

















Fluency—How smooth was his expression? 
Irritatingly halting and stum- Moderately fluent. Extremely facile and fluent. 
bling. 














PRESENCE— 
A ppearance—How attractive was his appearance and bearing? 





continual leaning, very un- lack of complete assurance, gether attractive. 
attractive. neutral impression. 





Poise—How much control and self-possession did he have? 








Serious lack of self-possession, Reasonable self-control with Entirely calm and assured, 
evident nervousness. evenly divided tendency to self-possessed and unhurried. 
over-emphasize and to show 
concern over elements in the 
situation external to himself. 
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PRESEN TATION— 


Variety—How much did he vary his presentation? 








A monotonous presentation Rather even 


presentation Many variations in methods 


with no variations whatever. with variations only at places of presenting material—in 
obviously dictated by subject- phrases, tone, nature of illus- 


matter. 


trations. 





Awareness of audience—How conscious was he of his hearers? attitude and response 
and how much did he try to do about it? 





Utter ignoring of attitude Fair awareness of hearers’ Complete consciousness of 
and response of audience, no interest, rephrasing and re- hearers’ needs and attention, 


rephrasing or repeating. 


peating in cases of marked careful rephrasing and re- 
lapses of interest or failure in peating on 
making meaning clear. 


indication of 
slightest failure to get full 
meaning over or to keep 
interest up. 





University Entrance Requirements 


By JouHn Pearce MitTcHELL 


HE title, university entrance 

requirements, has a familiar 

sound, but a new meaning, for 
it is based on the conception that uni- 
versity work begins at the end of the 
traditional sophomore year. It might 
be worded, “requirements for admis- 
sion to the junior year,” or possibly, 
“requirements for admission to the 
upper division,” but since we are here 
dealing with higher education, the 
words used are adequate and signifi- 
cant. 

It is generally recognized that the 
first two years of the traditional col- 
lege course are not university work, 
but rather an extension, perhaps a 
completion of secondary education. 
They afford an opportunity to round 
off training in subjects started in the 
schools, to balance up irregular com- 
binations of subjects, to explore new 
fields, to find new and possibly per- 


manent interests, but they are funda- 
mentally secondary in character. The 
end of this period should find the stu- 
dent with a well-established major 
interest, and with sufficient prelimin- 
ary training to start university work 
on the more advanced phases of his 
interests. 

Some fundamental questions are: 
What should be expected of the stu- 
dent who has completed these two 
years of college work? How shall we 
determine that he is qualified for the 
university? A partial and obvious 
answer is to require a record of two 
years of college work well done, but 
an answer to the question as to the 
subject-matter which should have 
been included has not been formu- 
lated. There is little agreement on 
this point. It is known that, broadly 
speaking, educational preparation can- 
not be defined in terms of subjects, 
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that there is no “only combination” of 
preparatory courses that leads best to 
any given line of endeavor. In the 
past, certain professional schools have 
built up definite prerequisites, but 
their virtue is being questioned, and 
the careers of many able men belie 
the validity of some basic assumptions. 
Beyond the need for learning the use 
of certain simple tools, such as mathe- 
matics or chemistry, or drafting or 
zoology, who can say with assurance 
just what is required at this educa- 
tional level for success as an engineer 
or doctor? 

It is probably time to begin the en- 
deavor to formulate answers to some 
of these questions, and perhaps, by a 
series of contributions to this JouRNAL, 
to attempt to find out what are the 
essential ingredients in preparation for 
university work. Among them, the 
ability to use the English language 
with some degree of correctness and 
effectiveness is the most obvious. 
How to give this ability is another 
and difficult question. Whether or 
not some knowledge of a foreign 
language should be required is a point 
on which opinions will differ, al- 
though at present the majority will 
probably be in favor of doing so. 
Since a knowledge of a language 
other than English is required for 
many degrees, it is probably wise to 
carry this training to the point of ef- 
fectiveness as a preliminary to univer- 
sity work. It would certainly seem 
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necessary to require that students ob- 
tain the ability to use a library intelli- 
gently, know something of the sources 
of human experience, and the tech- 
nique of gathering information from 
the experience of the past. History, 
economics, political science, all offer 
this type of training, but whether the 
requirement should be quantitative 
only, or should be specific as to sub- 
jects, is open to discussion. Some 
knowledge of the scientific method, 
some experience with laboratory tech- 
nique and the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate facts at first hand, and some 
development of the power of intelli- 
gent observation may be considered 
reasonable requirements for any type 
of higher education in this day and 
generation. Both the biological and 
the physical sciences offer this kind of 
training and perhaps a combination of 
some of each will be most effective. 
Many subjects, among them mathe- 
matics, have been omitted from these 
suggestions which are not more than 
a starting point for discussion. In- 
creasing numbers of individuals seek 
and achieve some form of education 
higher than the average, and it will 
require time and thought to formulate 
suitable prerequisites to guide them. 
“What shall I take?” is an urgent 
question in every college and univer- 
sity. Too often the reply begins, 
“You are required to take,” and car- 
ries the mental reservation, “but I 


don’t know why.” [Vol. I, No. 6] 
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Junior College Scholarship 


The critics of the junior college 
occasionally open fire on the quality 
of scholarship achieved at these insti- 
tutions. They have assumed that 
small, new, and _not-too-well-equip- 
ped junior colleges cannot do the same 
grade of work as the junior depart- 
ments of well-established colleges and 
universities. Taken at face value this 
seems to be a reasonable point of view, 
but several investigators have ferreted 
out the facts which by no means com- 
pletely support the position of the 
critics. 

At Stanford junior-college gradu- 
ates were found to excel students who 
had had their junior division work at 
the University; at the University of 
California they were but slightly be- 
low native students; but at the South- 
ern Branch of the latter institution 
they were markedly below native stu- 
dents. To fill out the picture for 
California Mr. Watt and Mr. Touton 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia have conducted an investigation 
of the scholarship of junior-college 
graduates in their institution. Their 
findings are reported in the April 
number of the California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education. They report 
their conclusions in the following 
paragraph: 

The data show that junior college stu- 
dents transferring to the University of 
Southern California do a quality of work 
approximately equivalent to that of the 
native students, but transfers show less im- 
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provement during the final year than do 
native students. The effect of the large 
number of advanced transfers to the Uni- 
versity from all sources has resulted in a 
re-adjustment within the institution itself, 
which renders conditions favorable to trans- 
fers while they become oriented. The fact 
that the transfers fail to maintain average 
scholarship ratings equal to native students 
during the final year probably indicates that 
the curriculum of the lower division of the 
University is slightly superior to the junior 
college in preparing students for upper di- 
vision work. Junior college students who 
transfer after four semesters do work 
slightly superior in the University to those 
who transfer after two semesters. On the 
whole the junior college seems to be carry- 
ing on effectively its function of preparation 
for advanced university work, and the 
University has been able so to organize 
course presentations as to allow transfers to 
attain scholarship success approximately 
equal to that of native students. 


we 
The Great Teacher 


Most of us are rather weary of 
delineations of the great teacher. Our 
appetites have cloyed with saccharine 
remarks about Mark Hopkins and the 
log. But in the March issue of the 
Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin we find Dean Laing’s form- 
ula which includes four essentials— 
familiarity with research methods, 
a knowledge of content, an acquaint- 
ance with pedagogical methods, and 
the “touch of personality,”—that in- 
definable something that enables a 
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man to capitalize his research, his 
knowledge of subject-matter, and his 
pedagogical training. The descrip- 
tion of this last element quickens 
imagination and revives memories of 
great college teachers of which for- 
tunately each has his share. The dif- 
ficulty, writes Dean Laing, with this 
quality of personality lies in the num- 
ber and proportion of its constituents: 


For it involves all those things that mark 
off the high-minded from the low-browed, 
the liberal from the narrow, the quick, the 
alert, and the adroit from the slow, the 
stodgy, and the lumbering, the sympathetic 
from the ego-centric, the altruistic from 
the selfish, the self-sacrificing from the 
self-protecting, the tireless from the lazy, 
the aggressive from the indolent and the 
active from the inert. Nor do even these 
qualities tell the whole story of the great 
teacher’s personality. For there must also 
be enthusiasm for his own subject, and 
respect for that of others; seriousness of 
purpose without abysmal gravity, earnest- 
ness without grinding severity, a stiff 
standard of accomplishment without nag- 
ging meticulousness; vivid presentation 
without rhetorical balderdash or raucous 
rodomontade; power of illustration with- 
out taint of pedantry; range of allusion 
without cloying superabundance; some 
humor perhaps if under censure of stern- 
est self-castigation; and religion, too, if it 
is of the right sort, as it often isn’t; and 
tact and clear-headedness and common 
sense, and generosity, charity and friendli- 
ness; and with all these elements of per- 
sonality or, as some of you may say, in 
spite of them, he must be a human being.’ 


The difficulty of determining the 
prospective great teacher in the re- 
cently appointed Doctor of Philosophy 
was trenchantly described by Dean 


1 Laing, Gordon J. “The Doctor of Philosophy 
and College Teaching,” Association of American 


Colleges Bulletin, XVI (March, 1930), p. 111. 
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Cross, of Yale Graduate School, at the 
same session of the Association of 
American Colleges: 


Whenever I recommend a young man 
for a school or a college, I can answer the 
usual questionnaire. I can give his age; | 
can say whether he is married; I can com- 
ment upon his academic record; I can say 
something about his moral character as 
manifest in his conduct; I can describe his 
physical appearance, enclosing a_photo- 
graph; I can state, on his authority, what 
his experience has been in teaching and how 
far he has succeeded. And so forth on to- 
wards the end of the questionnaire, where 
I am finally asked whether he is likely to 
prove a first-class teacher in a_ position 
which he is seeking. At this point I grow 
uncertain. If he is alert in mind and body, 
having no marked physical defects, if he 
has shown proficiency in his studies, if he 
is of a serene temper, with a sense of 
humor, if he has, in the common phrase, 
“a pleasing personality,” I venture to say 
that he promises well. But it is a lame 
forecast. As yet we do not know, with any 
degree of positiveness, what combination of 
qualities makes the successful teacher. 
There are doubtless various combinations. 
Of my own best teachers in school and 
college one man was rather irritable; occa- 
sionally he lost complete control of himself; 
another was timid and shy; he limped and 
walked with a stick; another was sarcastic 
with an amusing streak of humor ip his 
sarcasm; another disguised his seriousness 
under a whimsical manner; another was 
most intolerant of differing opinions. But 
we students felt that they were all men. 
They were all competent. “Two were 
great scholars. They were nearly alike in 
one respect. ‘They were perfectly devoted 
to their profession. They were easy of 
approach. Uppermost in their minds, it 
seemed at least, was the intellectual welfare 
of their students. And yet every one of 
these teachers would have been thrown out 
of the race by the questionnaire now cur- 
rent. Their apparent defects would have 
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killed them. Only the whimsical gentle- 
man held the Ph.D. degree. Their quali- 
ties, whether regarded, each by itself, as 
good or bad, made in combination great 
teachers. ‘The spirit of self-sacrifice like 
theirs, subduing and overpowe..ng other 
qualities, will almost do the business. Be- 
yond this prime characteristic, of which the 
questionnaire takes no account, it is difficult 
to say what interfused qualities make the 
best teachers. The outworks may be seen 
and described while the path to the citadel 
within remains obscure.” 


~Y 


The administrative officers of the 
University of Chicago are agreed that 
they should recommend no Doctor of 
Philosophy for a college teaching posi- 
tion unless he has given clear proof of 
his. aptitude for conducting college 
classes. The proposed factors in the 
training of the candidate which are 
now under consideration were sum- 
marized by Dean Laing in an address 
“The Doctor of Philosophy and Col- 
lege Teaching,” given before the last 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges. The following 
quotation is taken from the Bulletin 
of the Association for March: 


1. The appointment in each department or 
group of allied departments of a profes- 
sor especialiy interested and skilled in 
methods of presentation. 

2.A conference course conducted by this 
specialist which all candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree in the department who 
intend to teach and who wish the Uni- 
versity’s recommendation of their effi- 
ciency as teachers will be expected to 
take. In the course the problems with 
which the young teachers will be con- 


“Cross, Wilbur. “The Improvement of College 
Teaching,” Association of American Colleges Bulle- 
tin, XVI (March, 1930), p. 92 ff. 
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fronted in college positions will be 
thoroughly discussed. 

3. Actual teaching of freshman or sopho- 
more sections under the direct super- 
vision of the departmental specialist 
mentioned above. The college deans in 
all probability will have no objection to 
the conduct of undergraduate sections 
by student teachers when these are under 
the supervision of a departmental officer. 
As a matter of fact many of our grad- 
uate students have appointments as 
assistants now and teach sections. Under 
the new plan the assistants would all be 
under supervision. | 

4. A course on the college curriculum of 
today given by a professor in the School 
of Education. This would differ from 
the other course mentioned above in 
dealing not with the problems of a par- 
ticular subject but with conditions in the 
college as a whole. It would be in- 
tended to furnish orientation for the 
prospective teacher in the field of his 
future activities.® 


~~ 


Freshman Mortality 


One Freshman in every four enter- 
ing a member college of the North 
Central Association in the fall of 1928 
failed during his first term of resi- 
dence. One student in every three 
entering a state university flunked out 
during the same period. According 
to C. R. Maxwell, chairman of the 
North Central Association Committee 
on College Freshman, this “consti- 
tutes a serious challenge to all persons 
connected with our colleges and uni- 
versities.” Few would disagree with 
him. The report of the Committee is 
published in an article of more than a 
hundred pages appearing in the 


* Laing, op. cit., p. 107 ff. 
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March number of the North Central 
Association Quarterly. 

In 1924 the North Central Associa- 
tion made a similar study of freshman 
mortality. Now after four years this 
second study has been made of the 
Freshmen entering in the fall of 1928. 
The conclusions reached are too vo- 
luminous to be reproduced here, but 
everyone concerned with Freshmen 
should see the report and read it care- 
fully. Freshman mortality is one of 
the most insistent of collegiate prob- 
lem areas. Mr. Maxwell’s report will 
likely bring it more forcibly to the 
attention of many administrators who 
have perhaps thought little about it. 


~ 


The need of convincing a college 
faculty of the inadvisability of reduc- 
ing the foreign-language require- 
ments for the student receiving an 
A.B. degree led to a search for infor- 
mation regarding the prevailing prac- 
tice in the arts colleges throughout 
the country. Since such facts were 
not available, Miss Minnie Miller, of 
Kansas State Teachers College, sought 
for them herself, and her report was 
published in the March issue of the 
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Modern Language Journal. Ques- 
tionnaires were completed by one 
hundred colleges distributed through- 
out territory designated by Miss Mil- 
ler as midwest, west, south, and east, 

The general agreement of college 
practice was that the student should 
concentrate upon one language until 
he mastered it rather than scatter his 
efforts over elementary work in sey- 
eral languages. Students majoring 
in Latin are required to study at least 
one modern foreign language; those 
majoring in a foreign language, must 
study Latin and one additional for- 
eign language. 

Colleges are tending to gauge the 
credit assigned to the languages stud- 
ied in high school by the student’s 
proficiency. Some colleges now re- 
quire that the applicant for the Bach- 
elor’s degree pass a reading test in 
some foreign language, preferably 
French or German. Miss Miller 
asserts that no surprising changes in 
the foreign-language requirements 
have occurred during the past five 
years: none of the one hundred col- 
leges grants an A.B. degree to a stu- 
dent who has not studied some foreign 
language during his high-school or 
college course. 





~— -—————— 
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Next fall Dr. Clarence S. Yoakum, 
now dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at Northwestern University, and, 
until last year Professor of Personnel 
Administration, at the University of 
Michigan, will return to Michigan as 
vice-president. 

Recent administration changes at 
the University of Michigan are per- 
haps indicative of a clearer recognition 
of functions performed by institutions 
of this type. The administrative work 
of the President’s office at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has been recognized 
in the creation of two positions each 
with status of vice-president. The ex- 
ecutive operations of the President’s 
office remain as before. The vice- 
presidents are respectively charged 
with financial and educational func- 
tions. The financial vice-president 
constitutes a recognition of the large 
part finances play in the maintenance 
and growth of an educational institu- 
tion. Problems of investments, of con- 
servation of resources, of management 
are such as to require the time and 
energies of a specialist. 

On the other hand, the purposes of 
a large state institution are primarily 
educational. The increasing complex- 
ity of the questions presented in these 
purposes indicates the great desirabil- 
ity of utilizing the specialized knowl- 
edge of the faculty and the results of 
modern research into educational pro- 
cesses in providing as favorable oppor- 
tunities for growth as possible to the 
student. To aid in co-ordinating these 
knowledges and skills, the regents 


have established the office of vice- 
president and the Division of Educa- 
tional Investigations. 


NE often hears business men ex- 
press their ambitions to “make their 
pile” and retire to the more sheltered 
life of the college, there to give un- 
dergraduates the benefit of their ex- 
perience. Such retirements, however, 
are rare indeed, but within the last 
month two announcements of emi- 
nently successful men retiring from 
business and assuming college respon- 
sibilities have come. 

For years Mr. E. K. Hall has been 
an outstanding figure in the business 
world as vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, heading the personnel activities 
of that far-flung organization. Under 
his direction, this company has taken 
the leading position in industrial per- 
sonnel activities in the United States, 
but now Mr. Hall resigns his vice- 
presidency to become a lecturer on 
industrial management problems at 
Dartmouth College, his Alma Mater. 

The second of these business-men- 
turned-professors is Mr. John D. 
Clark, formerly vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Mr. Clark resigned his executive re- 
sponsibilities several years ago and 
went to Johns Hopkins University as 
a graduate student in economics. Re- 
cently that institution has granted him 
the Ph.D. degree, and next fall he 
takes up his work as Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Colorado. 
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Iw rHe March number of the Jour- 
nal of the Asseciation of American 
Medical Colleges Dr. F. H. Krusen 
lists the following as present-day 
trends in medical education. 


1. Reduction of the number of 
hours 

2. Liberalization of the course 
(by teaching only basic and 
utilizing the rest of the time for 
electives) 

3. Teaching of the specialties only 
in their relation to the two 
main courses—general medi- 
cine and general surgery 

4. Reduction in the number of di- 
dactic hours and an increase in 
the number of clinical hours 

5. Encouragement of the student 
to “self-education” 

6. Better correlation of various 
subjects 

7. Elimination of duplication in 
teaching 

8. Development of teaching in 
the out-patient department 

9. Elimination of the long sum- 
mer vacations 

10. Substitution of a few compre- 
hensive examinations for many 
departmental examinations 


Firry per cent of the Seniors in Wis- 
consin high schools this year who pro- 
pose to go to colleges are ranked in 
the upper 36 per cent in scores made 
in aptitude tests, announces Frank O. 
Holt, registrar and director of the 
Bureau of Guidance in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The figures are based on results of 
a state-wide co-operative testing pro- 
gram which reached seventeen thou- 
sand Seniors in four hundred twenty 
public high schools and twenty private 
and parochial schools. Eighteen insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Wiscon- 
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sin co-operated in the testing program 
during January. 

The results of the tests designed to 
indicate the ability of the students to 
do college work reveal that a rela- 
tively large proportion of the good 
students intend to go on to college. 
They also show that the largest per- 
centages of those who propose to con- 
tinue their education are in the groups 
which made the highest scores. 


A srupy of the finances of the sixteen 
colleges in the state of Mississippi has 
recently been made by Mr. B. B. 
Jones, Mississippi philanthropist. He 
recommended to these institutions that 
the six state colleges seek a sum of 
three million dollars from the State 
Legislature and that eight million dol- 
lars be sought in a state-wide campaign 
for the other institutions. 

In submitting his plan, Mr. Jones 
held that denominational drives in 
most instances have failed to produce 
the amounts needed, and with each 
successive drive the people have be- 
come less and less interested. Approx- 
imately four thousand students can be 
cared for in a modern and efficient 
manner by the denominational schools 
if this sum is raised. 


From June 19 to June 21 an Insti- 
tute on The Higher Education of Wo- 
men will convene at Alabama College, 
the State College for Women, at 
Montovallo, Alabama. 

The program of the Institute will 
include papers and talks by the fol- 
lowing: President Meta Glass, Sweet 
Briar College; Dr. Florence M. Fitch, 
Oberlin College; Dr. Ruth Wheeler, 
Vassar College; Mrs. Van Holt Hall, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. Ethel P. 
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Howes, Smith College; President 
James M. Wood, Stephens College; 
Dr. R. C. Brooks, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; Edna White, Merrill-Palmer 
School; Dr. Anna E. Richardson, 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion; Ivol Spafford, Alabama; Louise 
Stanley, United States Department of 
Agriculture; Dorothy Thorne Fuller- 
ton, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations; and Dr. Iva L. Peters, 
Syracuse University. 


Tue University of Chicago will hold 
its third annual Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers from July 15 to 
July 17. An extensive program has 
been arranged: 


Tuesday, July 15—-Morning Session 

“The Problem of the Institute,” Frederic 
Woodward, Vice-President and Dean of 
Faculties, University of Chicago 

“Deficiencies in Current College Teaching,” 
Leon Burr Richardson, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Dartmouth College 

“Academic and Professional Elements in the 
Training of Prospective Teachers,” Henry 
Suzzallo, Director of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education 


Tuesday, July 15—Afternoon Session 

“Desirable Types of Graduate Training for 
Prospective College Teachers,” Leon Burr 
Richardson, Professor of Chemistry, Dart- 
mouth College; Gordon J. Laing, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Literature, 
University of Chicago 

“The Reorganization of Postgraduate Work 
for Prospective College Teachers,” Henry 
Suzzallo, Director of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education 


Wednesday, July 16—Morning Session 

“The Enlistment of Prospective College 
Teachers,” President Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Oberlin College 

“Survey of Current Methods in Training Pro- 
spective College Teachers,” William S. Gray, 
Dean of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


“The Nature of the General Professional 
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Training Needed,” Charles H. Judd, Di- 
rector of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Wednesday, July 16—Afternoon Session 

“The Nature of Specific Professional Training 
by Departments” 

Science, Henry G. Gale, Professor of Phys- 
ics and Dean of the Ogden Graduate 
School of Science, University of Chicago 

Geography, Harlan H. Barrows, Professor 
of Geography and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Geography, University of 
Chicago 
Romance Languages, Algernon Coleman, 
Professor of French and Departmental 
Counselor, University of Chicago 


Thursday, July 17—Morning Session 

“Survey of Current Methods in the In-Service 
Training of College Teachers,” Floyd W. 
Reeves, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago 

“Methods Used in Ohio State University in 
Improving College Teaching,” President 
G. W. Rightmire, Ohio State University 

“Methods Used in the University of Idaho in 
Improving College Teaching,” President 
Frederick J. Kelly, University of Idaho 


Thursday, July 17—Afternoon Session 

“The Selection and Development of College 
Teachers at the University of Iowa,” Paul 
C. Packer, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of lowa 

“Co-operative Educational Research as a Means 
of Improving College Teaching,” Melvin E. 
Haggerty, Dean of the College of Educa- 


tion, University of Minnesota 





Ors the press of the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Department of the Inter- 
ior comes a new series of educational 
pamphlets, the first of which is en- 
titled The Camp in Higher Educa- 
tion, by Marie M. Ready. Miss Ready 
observes that “many courses of study 
usually taught by lecture and labora- 
tory methods in school buildings can 
be more thoroughly and scientifically 
taught in a specially selected environ- 
ment out of doors.” This pamphlet 
presents an outline of some of the out- 
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of-door work which is being carried 
by a few institutions. The subsequent 
pages describe interesting illustrations 
of the extra-mural teaching activities 
of departments of engineering, geol- 
ogy, science and biology, nature study, 
education, health education, physical 
education, recreation, and forestry. 


A compact little paper covered vol- 
ume has just arrived from England, 
entitled The Life of a Modern Uni- 
versity, edited by Hugh Martin. 
Therein are included the following 
chapters: “The History and Signifi- 
cance of the Modern Universities,” 
“The Aim of Modern University Ed- 
ucation,” “Academic Life,” “Social 
Life,” “Students from Overseas,” and 
“Religion in Modern Universities.” 


Tue owner of important American 
newspapers in Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Newark, and To- 
ledo, Mr. Paul Block, has recently 
given Yale University $100,000 for a 
program of studies in the field of 
journalism. It is not planned that this 
fund will be used for the development 
of vocational courses, but it is expected 
to be used to bring students, both 
graduate and undergraduate, to a bet- 
ter understanding of the réle of the 
press in the present-day complex social 
and political structure. 


Iw THE May number of the Jour- 
NAL, this column reported the proj- 
ected reorganization of all the public 
colleges in the city of New York ina 
new university to be called the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. To 
this proposal the alumni of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York are ex- 
pressing their vigorous disapproval. 
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F inst-year men who are candidates 
for any one of the three bachelor de- 
grees granted by the arts college or 
the scientific school—B.A., Ph.B., and 
B.S.—now combine to form the 
Freshman Class at Yale College. At 
the end of the year the group divides, 
and its 850 members turn to their pre- 
ferred courses. The objective, de- 
scribed in Progressive Education for 
April by the Dean of Freshmen, Percy 
T. Walden, is to offer to each student 
additional experience which though 
correlating with his secondary work 
will be “so much broader and more 
stimulating than any thing he has en- 
countered before that... it will 
open to him the real meaning of an 
education as a coordination of all his 
knowledge and the development of 
all his particular interests.” 

The professors who teach freshman 
courses are chosen for their interest in 
young students as well as for their 
scholarship. The Freshman is at a 
transitional stage in his development; 
he must learn a new way of thinking 
and working; he must adjust himself 
to personal freedom and responsibility 
for college life; and must fit his choice 
of course and career to his capacities. 
Administrative care has been ex- 
pended in the arrangement of the 
courses, the choice of teachers, and in 
the methods of instruction. 

The encouragements which have 
resulted from this scheme have been 
many and varied. The percentage of 
loss among Freshmen has diminished 
from 16 per cent in 1921 to 7.7 per 
cent in 1929. Year by year there has 
been a steady increase in the number 
of students earning honors, and a cor- 
responding decrease in the number 
scored for deficiency in scholarship. 
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“The Freshman Year is an institution 
. which has won its place . . . at 
Yale and its work has only just 


begun.” 


W uew Harvard is about to spend 
thirteen million dollars for houses 
patterned after the Oxford colleges, 
with honors courses and the tutorial 
systems gaining ground in many of 
our American colleges and universi- 
ties, talk about Oxford is a relevant 
subject. Inthe Scientific Monthly for 
April, Mr. Perkins, a Rhodes Scholar 
at Oxford University, 1923-26, de- 
scribes “The Impersonal Oxford” 
and clarifies the hazy notions that 
many educators have concerning it. 
The fact that the difference between 
English and American conditions is 
not fully understood results in our 
failure to profit by suggestions from 
Oxford and its procedure. The Eng- 
lish tutor normally never has to deal 
with a disinterested student—the Ox- 
ford student has interest developed 
before coming to the university. 
Further, the system of scholarships 
practically guarantees that a Fresh- 
man is adequately prepared. Much 
of the endowment of the twenty-one 
Oxford colleges consists of scholarship 
funds awarded on the basis of written 
examinations, the rich and poor alike 
competing. If the winner can well 
afford to pay his own expenses, he 
gives his remuneration to the poorer 
student, retaining his title, however, 
because of the honor that goes with it. 
Inasmuch as the reputation of a school 
depends largely upon the number of 
scholarships it can obtain from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, every chance 
is given the individual who shows 
unusual ability and application; also, 
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because of receiving immediate dis- 
tinction, schools vie with each other in 
securing boys of unusual scholarship. 

Contrary to the tendency in the 
American schools to depart from the 
intensive study of the classics, Oxford 
makes sure that her best Freshmen 
have a complete mastery of Greek 
and Latin—“Oxford is even more 
strongly convinced now than it was a 
century ago that the highest type of 
university training, and the only type 
which does justice to men of real 
capacity, is an intensive study of the 
classics.” Side by side with the study 
of the classics is the study of English 
history and literature, and the study 
of philosophy. The scholarship sys- 
tem has seen to it that the student has 
been saturated with these fundamen- 
tals before entering the university. 
But the new modern curriculum does 
not maintain such a close interrelation 
between language, literature, and 
philosophy, with the result that the 
students of this program are, accord- 
ingly, not so well prepared. 

Concerning lecture attendance and 
the comprehensive examination, two 
other moot points in connection with 
Oxford, Mr. Perkins makes the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

There has been a good deal of talk in 
this country about the Oxford student’s 
freedom from lectures. This is almost 
entirely a myth. The Oxonian attends 
about as many lectures as his American 
counterpart, or if he fails to go he is 
likely to hear about it at the end of the 
term when he is called up alone before 
the assembled dons of the college. 


The comprehensive examination cover- 
ing the whole of the work is an important 
feature of the routine, but it has received 
rather more than its due share of attention 
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on this side of the Atlantic. Doubtless it is 
important to demand that the work shall not 
be crammed, and the comprehensive exam- 
ination is a good way to make sure that this 
demand is met. But it is even more impor- 
tant to have a unified program which does 
away with cramming because it does away 
with fragmentary work. ‘The elective sys- 
tem in this country has played havoc with 
unified programs, and it does not do much 
good to introduce comprehensive examina- 
tions until the .elective system has been 
given up. 


Grrts to higher education during the 
past month include the following: 

$70,000 to Duke University from Mr. 
George C. Allen and Mr. William R. 
Perkins for the installation of a carillon in 
the tower of the university chapel. 

$2,000,000 to the University of Cin- 
cinnati from Mrs. Annie Taft, relict of 
Charles P. Taft, philanthropist, publisher, 
and brother of the late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, to be used to promote the 
study of humanities in an effort to balance 
the large funds being devoted to material 
and physical betterment of mankind. 

$50,000 to the Princeton Press from the 
late Charles Scribner, publisher. 

$10,000 to Skidmore from the same 
source. 

$250,000 from the Presser Foundation 
toward a new building for the school of 
music at Northwestern University is con- 
tingent upon the University’s raising a like 
amount. An active campaign to raise that 
sum and $150,000 additional as endow- 
ment has just been started. The new 
building, to be known as Presser Hall, will 
cost approximately $600,000. 

$425,000 is given to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology for the establishment 
and maintenance of a coal research labora- 
tory. Of this amount, $50,000 as an 
initial gift, and $25,000 a year for five 
years for a program of pure research, is 
the contribution of the Buhl Foundation of 
Pittsburgh. $50,000 a year for five years 
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for the maintenance of the laboratory is 
further assured through the co-operation of 
the United States Steel Corporation, the 
General Electric Company, the Koppers 
Company, the New York Edison Com- 
pany, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 


Every once in a while a discussion 
flares up in some part of the country 
about the Bachelor’s :degree. The 
classicists have always insisted that the 
A.B. should be granted only to those 
who have had classical training, and 
so there grew up the Ph.B. degree. 
For similar reasons other degrees of 
this collegiate rank have been devised, 
and there are now about a score of 
varieties of B.S. degrees. These in- 
clude the B.S. in home economics, the 
B.S. in commerce and administration, 
the B.S. in chemical engineering, and 
so forth. Altogether there are thirty- 
one different kinds of Bachelor’s de- 
grees granted by institutions who are 
members of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, and there are but two hun- 
dred and fifteen members. 

In the March number of the North 
Central Association Quarterly Esther 
Naomi Mosher reviews these and 
other pertinent facts about the status 
of baccalaureate degrees among the 
member institutions of the North 
Central Association. The summary 
of her conclusions takes almost three 
printed pages, and so it is not pos- 
sible to reproduce them here. Admin- 
istrators and instructors who are in- 
terested in the baccalaureate and its 
present tipsy state will find Miss 
Mosher’s article a mine of informa- 
tion. Incidentally, her introduction 
gives the discussion a much needed 
historical perspective. 
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appear two articles concerned with 

the athletic mélange brought 
about by Bulletins 23 and 24 of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. One is a 
reply to Bulletin 23 and a defense of 
in’ :rcollegiate sport by the executive 
officer of the Middle Western Ath- 
letic Conference. The other is a 
brief résumé of the thinking being 
done about athletics by a group of 
college administrators, members of 
the Ohio College Association. 

The publication of these articles 
has thus been timed sufficiently long 
after the appearance of the Carnegie 
documents to allow the excitement 
they caused to subside and to permit a 
cooler evaluation of the problems at 
issue. For weeks after the first Bul- 
letin came from the press last fall, the 
newspapers and magazines of the 
country printed hundreds of columns, 
most of which reported invectives 
directed at the investigators or reso- 
lutions lauding their “important con- 
tribution.” Those with vested inter- 
ests in athletics were by and large 
critical. —Those concerned with educa- 
tional policies were inclined to find the 
report salutary. In the heat of the 
argument, partisanship dictated opin- 
ions. Now that the storm has subsided, 
however, two or three generalizations 
may be garnered from the discussions 
to which members of both camps may 
in whole or in part be expected to 
approve. 

In the first place, few will disagree 
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that the investigators fell into unfor- 
tunate traps. The criticism that the 
report is one-sided seems unfortun- 
ately to be valid. In the Preface, Dr. 
Pritchard lists nine “unfavorable re- 
sults upon students through the ath- 
letic development”; and whether or 
not one be inclined to agree with his 
listing, the fact remains that little or 
nothing is said in the report about the 
values that obviously have accrued to 
students because of athletics. Neither 
Dr. Pritchard nor Dr. Savage can 
with any degree of justice take the 
position that intercollegiate competi- 
tion has been completely barren of 
contributions to the life and activities 
of the non-athletic student. It is al- 
most trite, in fact, to refer to the tre- 
mendous development of intramural 
athletics during the past ten years, 
most if not all of which has been 
made possible by funds that have 
come from intercollegiate coffers. 
Because Dr. Pritchard in his Preface 
and Dr. Savage in the main body of 
the report neglected adequately to 
take into account this obvious and 
important service of organized ath- 
letics, one cannot but be impressed 
with a fundamental weakness in their 
position. 


HIS neglect of the virtues of 

intercollegiate competition can- 
not, one is sorry to observe, be attrib- 
uted to oversight. On the contrary, 
there can be little doubt that the entire 
project was more of a crusade against 
intercollegiate athletics than an im- 
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partial investigation. It had been 
generally supposed that the Carnegie 
Foundation was undertaking a care- 
fully controlled research program in 
an effort to discover the facts about 
American college athletics, pro and 
con. Apparently, the Carnegie inves- 
tigators had no such objective in mind. 
They chose the narrower problem of 
commercialization and, in so choosing, 
neglected to give the complete picture 
that would have strengthened their 
case against commercialization and 
brought the support of an even larger 
group of academic people. That the 
Carnegie Foundation has done a serv- 
ice for the colleges in bringing into 
the light of day the facts about sub- 
sidies, unearned scholarships, recruit- 
ing, and alumni crookedness, no one 
will deny. And yet, one cannot read 
the report carefully without being 
disappointed that the investigators 
did not suppress their bias sufficiently 
to make possible a complete investiga- 
tion allotting both credit and blame 
where due. 

This limitation of the report, it 
should be emphasized, reaches down 
into the core of the investigation. Dr. 
Pritchard’s Preface is an illuminating 
document chiefly because of its obvi- 
ous prejudice not only against ath- 
letics but, indeed, against the entire 
organization of modern education. 
This is not the occasion to evaluate 
Dr. Pritchard’s educational philoso- 
phy, but there can be no adequate 
appreciation of the report without 
understanding the philosophy that 
gave it being. Dr. Pritchard’s state- 
ment of his point of view follows: 


The question is whether an institution 
in the social order whose primary purpose 
is the development of the intellectual life 
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can at the same time serve as an agency to 
promote business, industry, journalism, 
salesmanship, and organized athletics on an 
extensive commercial basis. “The question 
is not so much whether athletics in their 
present form should be fostered by the 
university, but how fully can a university 
that fosters professional athletics discharge 
its primary function. . . . How far can 
an agency, whose function is intellectual, 
go in the development of other causes with- 
out danger to its primary purpose? Cana 
university teach equally well philosophy 
and salesmanship? Can it both sponsor 
genuine education and at the same time 
train raw recruits for minor vocations? 
Can it concentrate its attention on securing 
teams that win, without impairing the sin- 
cerity and vigor of its intellectual purpose? 
. . » Perhaps no more stimulating dem- 
onstration could be offered today to higher 
education in our country than that of a 
university devoted to the pure intellectual 
ideal sans athletics, schools of business, of 
salesmanship, and of other commercial vo- 
cations.* 


It would be interesting, indeed, to 
study Dr. Pritchard’s point of view 
critically, but the occasion is not now; 
and it is perhaps sufficient to remark 
that the Carnegie Report appears 
from its inception to have been biased 
and unscientific. One is reminded 
throughout not only of Grover Cleve- 
land’s remark that “we are faced with 
a condition, not a theory,” but also of 
the observation of Mr. Justice Holmes 
that the test of truth is the ability to 
sell itself in the market place. The 
diversification of modern American 
education and the growth of intercol- 
legiate athletics are conditions that 
are part of the American scene because 
apparently they are filling necessary 


Savage, Howard J., et al. American College 
Athletics. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1929. p. xii. (Bulletin 
No. 23) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


niches in our society. Nothing can be 
gained, it seems obvious, by pleading 
for a return to the Arcadian days be- 
fore life and education were speeded 
up. It were better to recognize con- 
ditions as they are, to investigate them 
fearlessly and thoroughly, and, with 
all the facts at hand, to look to an im- 
proved future. Large as is the service 
the Carnegie Foundation has achieved 
for athletics, one cannot help but re- 
gret that its techniques and funda- 
mental concepts prejudice its findings. 


O MUCH for the report itself. It 
would be interesting to review the 
volume chapter by chapter, but such a 
detailed analysis would likely do little 
more than to demonstrate the great 
value of many of the findings re- 
ported, even though they be limited 
by the bias already remarked upon. 
In general, one must agree with Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Kennedy, of 
Princeton, president of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, that 
the Foundation has performed a re- 
markably valuable service for both 
education and athletics and that in 
the not too distant future one may ex- 
pect to see real results in a cleaner, 
steadier, and generally more desirable 
athletic situation. It remains to be 
seen whether the colleges will espouse 
President Lowell’s proposal that they 
eschew the present Roman ideal for 
the Greek and promote but a single 
annual contest in each sport, whether 
they follow the suggestions of Pres- 
ident Day of Union that professional 
coaches be discharged and admission 
to all games be free, or whether they 
do something else—or nothing at all. 
The gamble is that no one will 
do much of anything. The recruiters 
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will likely continue to recruit, but 
with more finesse; the alumni will go 
on being “rah rah,” reaching down 
into their pockets, as always, to sup- 
port star athletes; and the pure in 
heart will continue to find that foot- 
ball games are by and large won by 
those who have the best system of sub- 
sidies. And yet, the horizon is by no 
means completely beclouded. In the 
furor of discussion few have observed 
that Dr. Savage characterized the sit- 
uation as much improved over past 
years and that the remedy for still 
existing evils seems assured through a 
“long continued amelioration.” The 
sources of this amelioration he neg- 
lected to state, but at least two sug- 
gest themselves. 

The first of these is intramural 
athletics, the lusty offspring of inter- 
collegiate sports. At this moment, all 
athletic spectacles suffer from the 
widespread development of individual 
sports, such as tennis, squash, and, par- 
ticularly, golf. The baseball mag- 
nates especially are worried about the 
future of their sport because, particu- 
larly in the smaller cities, patrons 
have in the past five or ten years taken 
to athletic participation on their own 
account, in place of bleacher observa- 
tion. A couple of weeks ago, indeed, 
one of the minor leagues experi- 
mented with night baseball under 
floodlights in an effort to keep from 
going into receivership. The after- 
noon sun is attracting larger numbers 
to the golf courses and increasingly 
smaller audiences to the ball parks. 
The same generalization applies to 
college sports. College baseball is 
now all but dead because of the same 
popularity of tennis and golf among 
undergraduates. Students seem more 
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inclined each passing year to play 
themselves, rather than to be enter- 
tained by the play of others. Increas- 
ingly, the deflection from baseball is 
carrying over into the charmed terri- 
tory of football. The mores of the 
undergraduate are changing. As in- 
tramural departments prosper with 
funds from intercollegiate treasuries, 
varsity games wane in popularity. 
The day will likely never come, and 
perhaps never should come, when 
college teams will not meet to match 
their skills, but intramural sports are 
here to stay and here, likewise, to 
counteract and ameliorate many of 
the evils of present-day intercollegiate 
competition. That this is not a fan- 
tastic evaluation of the situation is 
witnessed by the remarks of several 
well-known sports writers and Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia, who all agree 
that football enthusiasm is on the 
wane in the east where intramural 
sports are particularly well developed 
and widely practiced. 

The second of these ameliorative 
influences springs from modernized 
educational programs. It has long 
been remarked that where students 
are enthusiastic about their academic 
work, extra-curricular activities of all 
sorts lose their drawing power. Mr. 
John R. Tunis, writing last fall in 
Harper’s, cited several cases where 
star athletes have turned in their uni- 
forms that they might devote all their 
thought to their studies. At Har- 


vard, where the tutorial system en- 
gages the imagination of students in 
their studies, athletics are slowly be- 
ing relegated to their proper place in 
the life and thinking of undergradu- 
ates. To a lesser degree the same 
transformation is going on at Prince- 
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ton and Dartmouth. Dean Hawkes 
goes so far as to predict that football 
hysteria in traveling west will eventu- 
ally drown in the Pacific Ocean. 
Whether he is completely right or 
not, there seems to be no question 
that athletic competition has achieved 
its powerful hold on the colleges 
chiefly because college work has grip- 
ped the enthusiasm of but a small per- 
centage of college students. A new 
day, however, seems to be dawning. 
Able teachers are firing the imagina- 
tions of larger numbers of students, 
who are finding the exacting require- 
ments of varsity competition im- 
possible. Tutorial and preceptorial 
systems, honors courses, co-operative 
educational enterprises with business 
and industry, independent plans of 
study, such as that being developed 
at Stanford, and many other enter- 
prises are all making inroads into the 
vested interests of varsity athletics, 
and in time a proper balance with 
education seems inevitable. In those 
good days to come, the place of intra- 
mural sports, varsity competition, and 
serious study will find their proper 
emphasis to the benefit of all three. 
All this constitutes a challenge to 
college administrators and college 
teachers. The athletic situation rests 
in the palms of their hands. To the 
extent they tone up their offerings to 
students and imbue the college with 
a vigorous intellectual atmosphere, to 
that extent will the athletic prob- 
lem be ameliorated. The natural 
course of evolution will do much to 
adjust the situation through the rise 
of intramural athletics, but the nub of 
the problem is educational, and to that 
must faculties give continued inten- 
sive attention. W. H.C. 
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World Unity 

A Wortp Community, by John H. Ran- 
dall. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1930. xvii + 273 pp. $2.50. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, 
by Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1930. 
xi + 273 pp. $2.50. 


These books are the first fruits of the 
summer conferences of the World Unity 
Group and the first volumes in the World 
Unity Library. ‘The editor, Mr. Horace 
Holley, states in an introduction to the 
first that the books published in the series 
are “ a noteworthy contribution to the new 
knowledge of human relationships” because 
of the comprehension yet brevity with which 
they treat of the more significant aspects 
of world affairs and because they are to be 
in general harmony with each other in 
their basic assumption of the possibility of 
“peace and co-operation among the nations, 
races, religions, and classes of mankind.” 

Mr. Randall sets forth the essential 
physical contraction and unity of the world 
through modern communication, economic 
organization, and knowledge, and the re- 
sulting ideal of world unity. He then dis- 
cusses the obstacles to the realization of a 
world community found in nationalism, 
economic imperialism, war and competi- 
tive armaments, and ignorance and old 
habits of thinking. His concluding section 
is devoted to a consideration of the begin- 
nings of political internationalism through 
the League and allied organizations, to 
world economic co-operation, and to the 
new situation all of these factors offer for a 
genuinely catholic religious expression. 

The argument is sensible and clear, dis- 
passionate, yet infused with a high purpose. 
The book should be valuable for introduc- 
tory classes in politics, or the elusive, gen- 


eral reader. There is nothing original or 
new in the material—based largely as it is 
on Hayes, Moon, Dewey, Fosdick—but it 
is intelligently articulated. ‘The discussion 
of the League is especially well done as it is 
placed in its proper perspective. ‘This is as 
good a little conspectus for the reader who 
wants to find some orderly approach to in- 
ernational relations as there is now avail- 
able. There is ample material for some 
good discussions in some of the assumptions, 
especially those in the last chapter in which 
the whole argument is related to the present 
religious situation. One may wonder 
whether religion is to do all the adjusting 
to science at its own expense, or whether 
science may not have something to do also. 
But if the book does not cut deep, it does 
offer a wide range of complicated matters. 

Mr. Gibbons has been many places and 
seen many things, yet somehow this vol- 
ume doesn’t “come off.” Perhaps he has 
tried to do too much—he attempts to dis- 
cuss nationalism from the Middle Ages to 
post-war Europe of today, giving some 
mention of a great number of wars, treaties, 
nations, issues. It is quite possible that 
when this material was presented in per- 
sonal discussions before the round-table 
group it was much more effective. The 
book is too packed with detail, and the 
reader is rushed breathlessly about. As a 
result nothing is examined very adequately 
or critically, and no scheme of ideas re- 
mains as a residuum. One is not quite 
certain, at the end, as to what the meaning 
or significance of nationalism is, and it is 
clear that despite the author’s statements 
on page 2 the historian still needs some 
assistance in the task of understanding this 
highly complicated affair. A clearer treat- 
ment will be found in Hayes or Zimmern. 


J. M. Gaus 


University of Wisconsin 
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Education Abroad 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ‘INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE, CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
1928, edited by I. L. Kandel. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1929. xiv + 464 pp. $3.50. 


This series of Educational Yearbooks 
began with the issue for 1924 and the 
present volume is therefore the fifth in 
order. Each of the preceding volumes 
has contained a treatment of the educa- 
tional situation in a number of countries, 
and altogether in the four volumes, 1924- 
27, forty-one countries (besides England, 
France, Germany, and the United States 
which are treated annually) have been con- 
sidered. Each volume also contains a 
special section. So in the first volume the 
problem of method was treated, in the sec- 
ond the elementary curriculum, and similar 
selected topics in the later volumes. 

This year the plan of the volume is rad- 
ically changed in that only one new coun- 
try, Palestine, is treated, and the rest of 
the space is devoted to England, France, 
Germany, and the United States, and to 
the special section which deals with the 
problems of vocational education. ‘The 
size of the book, too, has been reduced by 
a hundred pages. 

Most of this volume as of previous vol- 
umes is given to administrative information, 
curricula, enrollments, facilities, legislation, 
and to political information as it bears on 
education. One interested in higher edu- 
cation may learn from this volume about 
the opening of new university colleges in 
England, about the tripling of the foreign 
student body in France in the last fifteen 
years, about the Cité Universitaire in Paris, 
about the increase in the number of women 
attending French universities, about the 
revolution in student affairs which is taking 
place in German universities, and about the 
vocationalizing tendencies in the newer 
English universities. “The book does not, 


however, deal with universities to any great 
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extent. It is pretty closely confined to 
elementary and secondary education, 

Like its predecessors this yearbook jg 
written by specialists from the different 
countries which form its subjects. It con- 
tains an index and bibliographies. 

H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 


Government by the People 


Democracy: Its DzFEcTs AND Apvan- 
TAGES, by C’. Delisle Burns. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1929. 217 pp. 
$3.25. 


“In spite of the very great advance made 
in methods in the past twenty years,” writes 
Mr. Burns, “schools are still too much in- 
fluenced by the obsolete ideal of individu- 
alistic egoism.” He continues: 

They tend to train each one alone, in com- 
petition with others....But a democratic 
society needs men and women who are able to 
derive advantage from the ability of others. ... 
Drama is better than class instruction. Speak- 
ing and writing are much more important than 
reading and writing. “Cribbing” is much bet- 
ter than isolation. 

Mr. Burns is a patient, hopeful, benevo- 
lent scholar—he forgives democracy all its 
faults; he bestows praise and benediction 
upon the common man. Not that the com- 
mon man, the backbone of democracy, is 
as yet all that he should be. He needs edu- 
cation. He needs just such education as is 
briefly and inadequately described in the 
quotation first given. Real democracy is 
one of the joys to come, because up to this 
time our systems of ,education have not 
developed the social abilities and the spirit 
of co-operation among the citizenry. Yet 
Mr. Burns does not want us to forget that 
an ever increasing democratic spirit in the 
world has brought a general betterment of 
the conditions of living for all. Democracy 
gives greater opportunity for mental growth 
than other forms and systems of govern- 
ment. To realize its full value we should 
look back upon the unhappy condition of 
the many under autocracy, and in our own 
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day we should not fail to regard the unfor- 
tunate lack of opportunity for critical eval- 
uation of governmental institutions under 
fascism and under dictatorial communism. 

So Mr. Burns looks back, looks all 
around, and looks forward and _ finds 
democracy good. We wish Mr. Burns all 
success in his efforts to make democracy 
co-operative and social. Up to this time 
and in its origin it has been individualistic. 
And laissez-faire individualism has been a 
bulwark for special privilege. ‘This extreme 
form of egoism, ill-begotten child of the 
Reformation, is found to be the cherished 
idea of democracy abounding among many 
that have, in order that others may have 
not. Mr. Burns, of course, recognizes this 
weakness in the old conception of democ- 
racy. He would, therefore, borrow from 
that social philosophy of the state which 
would curb the liberties of the stalwart 
democrat; in the place of the rural demo- 
crat would emerge the urban democrat; 
in place of the individualistic democrat we 
would have the social democrat. But such 
a form of democracy is not the contribu- 
tion of England, America, Scotland, or any 
one geographical area. ‘The elements of 
such a state are contributed by many lands, 
by many peoples, by many ages. 

It is unfortunate that the author does 
not take greater notice of certain very 
ominous portents. We wish that we were 
more certain that Mr. Burns understood 
the full significance of monopoly in the 
state. Are men and women as free eco- 
nomically, or likely to be as free, as he 
imagines? How about the increase in size, 
strength, and general wealth of great cor- 
porations, such as those which today control 
electrical communication? Do not such 
giants stand astride the path of democracy? 
Will democracy be able to control them? 
Has Mr. Burns ever seen a tariff lobby or 
an electric-power lobby at Washington? 
We wonder how such pressure groups will 
affect the democratic co-operative state. 


Jerom_ G. Kerwin 
University of Chicago 
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Problems of the Collegian 


Every CoLLEGE STUDENT’s PROBLEMs, 
by Oscar H. Werner. New York: Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, 1929. xi + 
370 pp. $3.00. 


It is obvious that a necessity for making 
numerous important decisions, as well as 
other problems of adjustment, confront the 
typical undergraduate student at the begin- 
ning of his college career. It is also clear 
that some sort of effective guidance is essen- 
tial at this period. 

Dr. Werner, who is Professor of Prin- 
ciples of Education at the University of 
Nebraska, has prepared a handbook of sug- 
gestions for Freshmen. It is intended for 
private reading or for use as a text in an 
orientation course. Although somewhat 
inspirational in tone, Dr. Werner’s book is 
largely given over to the presentation of 
useful factual material. 

Chapters are devoted to the discussion of 
budgeting, mental and physical hygiene, 
extra-curricular activities, reading habits, 
study methods, note-taking, personality de- 
velopment, and vocational selection. A 
somewhat extended treatment is also given 
to the procedure necessary in forming 
accurate judgments from data received 
from courses and individual experience. 
Finally, there is a chapter in which the 
whole matter of psychological examinations 
is presented with comments on the implica- 
tions of scores. In no sense is Every College 
Student’s Problems a mere listing of sug- 
gestions. In connection with each topic 
numerous pertinent psychological and phys- 
iological facts are discussed and various 
mental and physical processes are explained. 

Although this book will doubtless prove 
useful to numerous students it will, perhaps, 
appeal most to the serious-minded. Some 
of the suggestions are naive, such as that 
relating to the purchase of a dozen pencils 
at the outset of the first semester. Further, 
the inspirational quality of some of the 
writing will most likely repel others. These 
last comments, however, do not give a 
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very accurate impression of the volume, 
for it is rather thoroughly dignified in 
content and handling. 
ENGLIsH BaGBy 
University of North Carolina 


Jottings 


A CoMPENDIUM oF ANTIOCH NorTEs, by 
Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: Kahoe and Company, 1930. 
268 pp. $3.00. 


“We need a new breed—prophet scien- 
tist—whose spirit is tuned to see visions, 
but who takes his revelations to his labora- 
tory and tries [them] by every test that his 
disciplined senses, the accumulated experi- 
ence of men, and his cold intelligence can 
furnish.” Such men are far more often 
made than born, and the sacred trust of 
“making” in our present civilization has 
been delegated to education. By what 
means is it possible to achieve these stupen- 
dous results? 

Education itself must embody the spirit 
it is striving to create. It must see its pur- 
pose not as “improved methods, testing, or 
curriculum” but as the “development of 
well-proportioned lives”; it must draw such 
instructors as will be not only “good tech- 
nicians but also sources of light”; and it 
must recognize the credits and debits of 
the material it has to work with. Educa- 
tion must furthermore “explore the entire 
human inheritance, select all that is of 
universal excellence and significance, and 
weave it into a coherent fabric as a back- 
ground for youth.” Youth will take the 
color of its background; it will learn by 
indoctrination, but “to use indoctrination 
for inculcating controversial or uncertain 
beliefs and outlooks is immoral.” Educa- 
tion should rather teach a discriminating 
imitation. But “imitation only preserves 


culture” while “critical inquiry advances 
culture.” 

“Tf American education can give gen- 
eral currency to the finest things in the 
world’s cultural inheritance, and can instill 
habits of intellectual growth and the tem- 
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per of aspiration, of great expectations, of 
critical and open-minded inquiry and of 
adventure, these qualities will continue to 
enlarge the lives of men and to bear fruit.” 
Such is Mr. Morgan’s dream and seldom 
has a personal philosophy been so intrinsi- 
cally woven into the fabric of an institution 
as at the Antioch he describes. 

As a reader of Antioch Notes I feel that 
they have gained much in value through 
organization into a book. ‘The book is 
well written, and the illustrations are apt 
and mirth provoking. Perhaps the title 
is a bit impotent, and the book suffers from 
occasional contradiction and unnecessary 
repetition, but on the whole it is an educa- 
tional philosophy calculated to instill much 
hope into the future of civilization. 

CeciLe N. Pitz 
Rollins College 


For the Freshmen 


Tue Fretps anp MEtuHops or KNnowL- 
EDGE, by Raymond Frank Piper and 
Paul William Ward. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 436 pp. $4.25. 


Leading professional opinion has gone on 
record in support of two initiatory courses 
for the freshman year. ‘The first should be 
designed to acquaint the student with the 
nature of the world and man; the second 
should train him in thinking. ‘The content 
of this book seems admirably adapted for 
these purposes. Part one deals with a sur- 
vey of the sciences with emphasis upon the 
scientific method as “a public treasure, 
thoroughly intelligent, and even simple.” 
In the second division, a humanized logic 
appears as a philosophy of science, while the 
remainder of the volume is devoted to other 
philosophical disciplines such as ethics, aes- 
thetics, the study of religion and meta- 
physics. 

Despite the difficulties involved in han- 
dling such a variety of material, the authors 
have produced a stimulating and clearly 
written text, which will show upon perusal 
little or no affinity with “the cultural 
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A.B.C.’s softening the brain.” It will 
present a worthy challenge to college- 
entrance students and, for that matter, to 
other readers. Excellent bibliographies are 
appended to each division of the work, 
while at the conclusion the contents are 
outlined in a series of questions. 

This is no ordinary textbook, but a book 
deserving of a respected place on one’s own 
library shelves. It is a book which many 
students will wish to keep, and it is particu- 
larly well adapted to alumni reading lists 
where many an old graduate, who retains 
that secret respect for knowledge, may 


learn of it. N. M. Grier 
Evansville College 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Going to College Abroad,” Review of 
Reviews, May, 1930. 


More than one hundred universities 
abroad are offering courses for visiting 
foreigners this summer. No _ entrance 
examinations are required for admission, 
although some American universities will 
give credit toward degrees for courses 
followed in European schools. A complete 
catalogue of 118 courses offered by Euro- 
pean universities has been compiled by the 
League of Nations Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, which may be obtained for 
fifty cents from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Passing of the Liberal College,” by 
Raymond T. Gray, North American 
Review, May, 1930. 


Wherever the liberal-arts college has not 
actually disappeared, its existence is gravely 
imperiled. ‘The decline began with the 
introduction of the sciences and_ social 
studies. The elective system accelerated 
the retreat of the ancient languages, and 
the eventual disintegration of the liberal 
college was assured. Public high schools 


in the West and Middle West threw off the 
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yoke of the colleges and no longer pre- 
pared their students for classical college 
courses. ‘The professional schools dipped 
down into the college years until what is 
left of the liberal college is largely devoted 
to two-year courses in preparation for pro- 
fessional study. ‘This trend threatens to 
shut off our supply of liberal-minded and 
liberally educated citizens, for the author 
apparently believes that only the study of 
the ancient languages can produce the 
“liberally minded.” 


“Mazda and Minerva,” by C. S. Marsh, 
Century, Spring, 1930. 


A hundred thousand persons are attend- 
ing college classes at night. They are 
lawyers and laborers, teachers and trades- 
men, policemen, housewives, stenogra- 
phers—all the many occupational and social 
strata of the city are represented. These 
students differ from the full-time college 
students. They do not wear coonskin 
coats, nor do they sing the college song 
very well. On the other hand, they do 
appreciate good teaching and object audibly 
to poor teaching. Dean Marsh knows his 
students and presents a series of vivid pic- 
tures of adult evening students which por- 
tray convincingly the purposes, ideals, and 
operations of the evening classes of a 
modern university. This new service, 
reaching large proportions only within the 
last fifteen years, contributes to both the 
happiness and efficiency of the men and 
women who are even now carrying on 
the work of the world. 


“As I Like It,” by William Lyon Phelps, 
Scribner's, May, 1930. 


Professor Phelps voices admiration for 
the educational experiment going on at 
Rollins College. He says: “One thing is 
certain: both faculty and students are en- 
thusiastic believers in the scheme. I took 
occasion to ask a great many questions; not 
a single person expressed any doubt or dis- 
satisfaction.” 
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“Continuing Education for the College 
Graduate,” by Wilfred B. Shaw, Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women, April, 1930. 


Many leaders in the college world are 
convinced that it is desirable to maintain 
alumni contacts by providing for the con- 
tinuation of the intellectual interests of 
undergraduate days. Experimental efforts 
are under way in a number of colleges and 
universities which have elicited enthusiastic 
approval from the alumni. Reading lists 
have had the widest use. Radcliffe and 
Vassar have started annual conferences for 
alumni. Last fall Columbia offered a series 
of informal classes at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club in downtown New York 
which proved very popular. Michigan has 
appointed a director of alumni relations, 
whose task it is to build up intellectual and 
educational contacts with the alumni. In 
connection with this program, an alumni 
university is planned for next summer to 
last over the five days immediately follow- 
ing commencement. These experiments 
seem to indicate a feeling on the part of 
college leaders that real service rendered 
will be more effective in holding the in- 
terest and support of alumni bodies than 
is the overworked plea for loyalty to dear 


old Alma Mater. 


“Present-Day Trends in the Colleges,” by 
William John Cooper, Current History, 
June, 1930. 


In America, educational facilities have 
developed to the point where education is 
available to most, if not to all. In the last 
ten years the secondary-school enrollment 
has almost doubled, while the increase in 
college enrollment has been even greater. 
The old narrow objectives of higher edu- 
cation are no longer valid. ‘The boundaries 
between the secondary school, the liberal- 
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arts college, and the professional school 
have not been clearly defined. In this 
article the Commissioner of Education out- 
lines the spheres of influence which each 
may be expected to occupy. The secondary 
school must serve the average student, pre- 
paring him to enter the professional school 
at the age of eighteen or twenty. The 
liberal-arts colleges will serve those who are 
economically able to devote a longer period 
of time to general and cultural education. 
The city universities should become the 
centers for technical training. 


“Woodrow Wilson’s Methods in the Class- 
room,” by O. W. Mosher, Jr., Current 
History, June, 1930. 


Woodrow Wilson as a teacher depended 
almost entirely upon the lecture method. 
The writer of this article suggests that this 
was due, at least in part, to his desire to 
test his ideas in lecture form and thus per- 
fect his command of the English language. 
In his lectures he was “clear and dog- 
matic.” He stimulated students to think, 
but he always “felt that his own ideas were 
the correct ones” and did not relish disa- 
greement. However, he was not wholely 
satisfied with the lecture system. He wished 
to increase the contact between the student 
and the teacher. From this conviction was 
evolved the preceptorial system which he 
inaugurated at Princeton. 


“As a College Hero Sees It,” by Bill Cun- 
ningham, North American Review, 


May, 1930. 


Barry Wood, Harvard’s famous sopho- 
more quarterback, is pictured as a brilliant 
student and perfect athlete in a chatty 
article which evidently purports to prove, 
by citing one example, that college athletics 


are quite all right. C. W. Hatt 
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